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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  prepare  Part  One  of  a 
proposed  text  for  secondary  schools  of  Florida  which  will 
cover  the  time  between  its  discovery  in  1513  and  the 
present;  to  present  the  story  of  Florida  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  better  understanding  and  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  romantic  figures  and  the  powerful  forces  that  acted 
out  their  parts  in  this  frontier  State;  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  Florida  settlements  as  an  international 
pawn  in  the  race  for  colonies  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Four  nations--the  Spanish,  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Americans — took  part  in  this 
struggle. 

While  much  excellent  material  on  resources  and  agri- 
cultural products  is  available  through  state  agencies,  the 
paucity  of  available  materials  to  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
student  prompted  this  study  which  is  based  on  translations 
of  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Latin  works  plus  such 
contemporary  writers  as  Katherine  Trimmer  Abbey  Hanna, 
Verne  Chatelaine,  Carlta  Doggett  Corse,  Michael  J.  Curley, 
Maynard  Geiger,  and  Wilbur  H.  Seibert. 

The  investigator  would  like  to  acknowledge  her  appre- 
ciation to  the  following  who  have  helped  make  available 
the  sources  which  she  has  used:  Mrs.  Alberta  Johnson, 
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acting  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Florida  State 
Historical  Society,  St.  Augustine;  Mrs.  Elbert  Jones, 
Librarian,  Winter  Haven  Public  Library;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Scar- 
brough,  Librarian,  Winter  Haven  High  School  Library;  Miss 
Louise  Richardson,  Librarian,  Florida  State  University; 
Dr.  Dorothy  Dodd,  State  Archivist;  Senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland  for  allowing  her  the  use  of  his  collection  of 
Floridana  in  his  Bartow  home;  the  Honorable  J.  Hardin 
Peterson  for  certain  house  documents  needed;  Miss  Oween 
Sumner,  Librarian,  Florida  Southern  College;  and  her 
advisor,  professor  Donald  A.  Thompson  for  his  encourage- 
ment and  pertinent  criticisms,  and  to  professors  R.  Gr. 
Richards  and  J.  G.  Ogden,  Jr.  for  their  assistance. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  voyage  of  Columbus  opened  the  door  to  a  vast  new 
world — a  world  so  strange,  so  mysterious,  so  full  of  the 
strange  lands  and  people  as  to  give  rise  to  all  kinds  of 
fabulous  tales  of  magic  fountains,  giants,  and  an  Ocean 
Sea  where  mermaids  and  monstrous  sea  serpents  dwelt — if 
we  can  believe  the  fantastic  tales  of  Peter  Martyr  and 
some  of  the  other  early  historians. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  Pope 
Alexander  VI' s  famous  bulls  of  May  third  and  fourth,  in 
1493,  had  established  the  supremacy  of  Spain  in  one,  and 

in  the  other  divided  "from  pole  to  pole"  the  new  lands 

o 

between  Spain  and  Portugal.   Spain's  sponsorship  of  Colum- 
bus gave  her  a  100-year  lead  over  the  English  in  the  race 
for  supremacy  In  the  western  hemisphere.   In  1513,  there 


1.  Lawson,  The  Discovery  of  Florida  and  Its  Discoverer, 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  p.  108.  Note  36  quotes  Peter 
Martyr  (Eden1 s  translation)  First  Three  English 
Books  on  America,  p.  135. 
Fontaneda,  Memoir  Do  d'Escalante  Fontaneda  Respecting 
Florida,  p.  28. 

2.  Fiske,  John,  The  Discovery  of  America,  Appendix  B, 

p.  582. 


were  already  thirteen  Spanish  towns  in  Hayti.   Spain's 
star  was  in  the  ascendency.  The  Conquist adores  were  fresh 
from  the  bloody  wars  against  the  Moors.   The  Spanish  period 
was  colored  with  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades  which  had 
dominated  Europe  for  some  two  hundred  years.   Sanguinary 
religious  zeal  gave  them, in  their  eyes  at  least,  the  right 
t©  slay,  or  reduce  to  slavery  any  peoples  of  other  faiths. 
Prom  the  first  attempted  settlement  in  1513  at  St.  August- 
ine, to  that  which  became  permanent  in  1565,  the  converting 

3 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith  was  a  prime  factor. 

FLORIDA  INDIANS 

Living  on  the  peninsula  of  Florida  there  were  six 
main  Indian  tribes:   The  Timucua,  the  most  highly  civil- 
ised, lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Jackson- 
ville and  as  far  south  as  Tampa  Bay.   Saturiona,  Chief  of 
thirty  tribes  in  the  Jacksonville  area  became  friendly  to 
the  French  colony  established  in  1564  in  his  territory. 
These  Indians  were  tall,  hawk-nosed,  tawny-colored  and  of 
a  pleasant  countenance.  They  wore  their  hair  long  "trussed 
up  with  a  lace  made  of  hearbse  on  top  of  there  hedes." 


*   Hayti  was  the  old  way  of  spelling  Haiti. 

3.  Lowery,  Woodbury,  The  Spanish  Settlements  Within  The 

Present  Limits  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 

p.  191  quotes  a  letter  of  October  15,  1565,  from 

Pedro  Menendez  to  Phillip  II.  Lawson,  0p_.  Pit. 

p.  92,  Translation  24-general  contract  of  Charles  V 

with  Ponce  de  Leon,  dated  September  23,  1514. 

4.  Fontaneda,  0p_.  Cit.,  p.  31. 

5.  Ribault,  Jean,  The  Whole  and  True  Discovery  of  Terra 

Florida.  (Connor,  Jeanette  Thurber,  Editor!  p.  vi. 


The  women  were  very  modest  but  very  strong  and  athletic 
and  could  swim  long  distances.   Their  ornaments  were  of 
shell,  bracelets  of  fishes'  teeth,  girdles  of  silver,  and 
brass  that  tinkled  like  bells  when  they  walked.  Jacque 
Le  Moyne  de  Morgue,  an  artist,  was  sent  in  1564  by  the 
French  king  to  make  charts  and  maps  for  de  Laudonniere1 s 
colony.  He  made  the  first  pictures  of  the  Indians  in 
North  America.  His  drawing  of  Saturioua  shows  the  very 
intricate  tatooing  on  the  whole  body  of  the  chief.  The 
designs,  done  with  thorns,  were  of  red,  black,  yellow, 
and  blue.   Only  the  chief  or  other  important  people  were 
tatooed. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  part  of  their  religion. 
The  sorcerer,  twisting  his  limbs  so  that  his  bones  could 
be  heard  to  snap,  would  go  into  a  trance.  On  one  occasion 
Le  Moyne  said  that  after  the  trance,  the  sorcerer  told  his 
chief  the  exact  number  of  men  and  place  where  the  enemy  was 
planning  to  meet  him. 

Saturioua' s  army  had  no  regular  formation,  but  his 
enemy,  Outina,  of  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Timucua,  marched 
his  army  in  regular  order.  Outina,  painted  all  over  in 
red,  marched  in  the  center  of  the  block  formation  of 
warriors.   The  Indians  could  scent  their  enemy  as  dogs 
do.  N«  battles  were  fought  after  the  sun  set.   The  side 
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who  killed  the  first  victim  claimed  the  victory  regardless 
of  the  final  number  killed.6 

With  reeds  sharper  than  steel,  persons  were  assigned 
to  drag  the  dead  off  the  battlefields,  scalp  them,  and  to 
cut  the  arms  and  legs  off  the  victims.  The  Indians  let 
their  nails  grow  long  and  used  them  to  sink  in  the  fore- 
heads of  the  enemy,  and  to  pull  their  skin  over  their 
eyes  so  that  they  could  be  more  easily  disposed  of.  The 
widow  of  slain  warriors  cut  their  hair  and  cast  it  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead.   They  ceuld  not  marry  until  their 
hair  was  long  again. 

Mothers  offered  their  first  born  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  chief  while  the  other  women  sang  and  danced  during  the 
ritual.7 

They  bled  their  sick  by  cutting  the  forehead  with  a 
sharp  shell  and  sucking  the  blood.  Another  method  of 
healing  was  to  stretch  the  victim  over  a  bed  of  hot  coals. 
The  smoke  was  to  cause  the  patient  to  vomit  up  the  disease. 

The  chief  could  have  several  wives,  though  most  of 
his  subjects  had  only  one.   The  Timucua  Indians  lived  In 
villages  of  as  many  as  two  hundred  houses.   These  were 
round  and  made  of  wood.   The  house  of  the  chief  was  much 


6.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues,  Jacque,  Narrative  of  Le  Moyne 

(translated  by  Fred  B.  Perkins)  p.  7. 

7.  Lorant,  Stefan,  The  New  World,  The  First  Pictures  of 

America,  p.  103. 


larger  than  the  others.  The  only  furniture  was  settles 
made  of  reeds  which  served  as  both  beds  and  seats.  Pood 
was  stored  in  a  common  granary.   They  were  temperate  in 
their  eating  and  lived  to  be  very  old. 

The  warlike  Ais  lived  on  the  East  Coast  in  the 
Indian  River  section.   They  wore  plaited  grass  or  straw 
fastened  behind  like  a  horse's  tail.  Their  hair  was  tied 
in  the  back  in  a  roll.   "Their  countenance  was  furious  and 

bloody."®  Jonathan  Dickenson,  a  Quaker,  shipwrecked  on 

9 
their  coast  as  late  as  1696  speaks  of  them  as  cannibals. 

It  was  with  the  Ais  that  Ponce  de  Leon  had  a  battle  on  his 

first  voyage  to  Florida. 

The  Tequesta  Indians  living  in  the  Vicinity  of  Miami 
and  the  Florida  Keys,  spent  their  winters  in  chasing 
whales.  A  painted  Indian  would  approach  a  whale  in  his 
canoe,  throw  a  rope  around  it,  pass  through  its  nostrils 
a  pointed  stick  to  keep  it  from  diving,  then  he  would 
attack,  kill  it,  and  drag  it  to  the  beach.   The  whale's 
head  was  opened  by  the  first  man  to  attack  it  and  two 
special  bones  were  extracted.   These  were  preserved  and 
worshipped. 

On  the  death  of  the  chief,  his  large  bones  were 
removed  and  put  in  a  great  box  in  his  hut  where  his 


8.  Dickinson,  Jonathan,  God' s  Protecting  Providence,  p.  28. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

10.   Lawson,  0p_.  Cit.,  p.  38. 
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followers  could  come  t©  do  him  reverence.   Fontaneda,  who 
was  shipwrecked  as  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  lived  with  the 
Indians  seventeen  years,  said,  "These  Indians  have  no  gold, 
less  silver,  and  less  clothing.  They  go  naked,  except 
only  some  breech-cloths  woven  of  palm,  with  which  the  men 
cover  themselves;  the  women  do  the  like  with  a  certain 
grass  that  grows  on  trees.  This  grass  looks  like  wool, 
although  it  is  different  from  it."11 

The  Jeagas  inhabited  the  section  around  Lake  Mayaimi 
(Okeechobee)  and  Palm  Beach.  Both  the  Ais  and  the  Jeagas 
were  rich  from  the  gold  and  silver  of  vessels  shipwrecked 
on  their  coasts.  A  Spaniard  told  of  seeing  in  their  vil- 
lages "a  pit  six  feet  deep  and  as  wide  as  a  hogshead, 
filled  with  treasure  gathered  from  Spanish  wrecks  on  ad- 
jacent reefs  and  keys."12  These  Indians  were  part  of  the 
large  group  of  Calusas  and  were  all  under  the  domination 
of  Cacique  Carlos. 

The  Calusas  had  some  fifty  villages  in  the  territory 
between  Tampa  Bay  and  Lake  Mayaimi.  It  was  in  an  encounter 
with  these  Indians  that  Ponce  de  Leon  was  mortally  wounded 
near  Charlotte  Harbor  on  his  second  voyage  to  Florida. 
The  Calusas  were  fierce  warriors  and  skillful  with  their 


11.  Fontaneda,  Op.  Cit. ,  p.  25. 

12.  Chatelaine,  Verne  E.,  The  Defenses  of  Spanish  Florida 

1565  to  1765,  p.  Ill  quotes  Parkman,  Pioneers  of 
France,  Vol.  I,  p.  68. 


bows.  Pontaneda  said,  "They  are  great  painters  and 
whatever  they  see  they  paint."13  At  a  festival  observed 
in  the  summer  season,  the  Shamans  wore  horns  on  their 
heads  and  ran  about  wildly  at  night  imitating  cries  of 
savage  wolves  and  wild  beasts.   Their  idols  were  grotesque 
masks.   During  the  ceremonies,  the  Shamans  wore  these  masks. 
Preceded  by  a  group  of  singing  maidens,  the  Indians  who 
came  out  to  pay  homage  then  accompanied  the  Shamans  to  the 
temples. 

At  the  death  of  a  chief's  child,  his  subjects  would 
sacrifice  some  of  their  children  to  accompany  him.   When 
the  chief  died,  his  servants  were  slain.   Christian  people 
who  were  captured  were  offered  annually  as  food  to  the 
idols.   A  dance  was  performed  with  the  victim' s  head.1^ 
The  powerful  cacique,  Carlos,  had  many  Spaniards  in  cap- 
tivity.  Pedro  Menendez  rescued  seven  at  one  time  when  he 

15 

visited  Carlos  in  search  of  his  own  son. 

It  was  with  the  Apalachees  that  De  Soto  wintered  in 
1539,  near  the  present  city  of  Tallahassee.   Here  De  Soto 
found  an  abundance  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  dried  plums, 
and  as  it  was  near  the  coast,  much  fish.   The  Apalachee 


13.  Fontaneda,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  31. 

14.  Lowery,  op_.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  230. 

15.  Connor,  Jeanette  Thurber,  (editor  and  translator), 
Pedro  Menende z  de  Aviles,  p.  151,  Memorial  by 
Gonzalo  Soils  de  Meras. 
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Indians  ate  deer,  foxes,  and  woolly  cattle  (bison).  Some 
of  their  villages  contained  as  many  as  forty  small  low 
houses.  They  were  hostile  and  made  the  winter  miserable 
for  the  Spaniards. 

There  is  no  accurate  record  of  the  number  of  Indians 
living  in  Florida  at  the  time  the  Europeans  came,  but 

there  were  probably  not  more  than  50,000  to  75,000  in  all 

16 
the  region  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  white  man  accustomed  to  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
court  life  of  the  Old  World,  found  the  Indians  living  in 
poverty  and  in  the  primitive  culture  of  the  late  Stone 
Age.  The  high  civilisation  of  the  Incas,  the  Mayas,  and 
the  Aztecs  had  no  counterpart  in  that  of  their  northern 
neighbors.  Nor  were  there  treasures  that  faintly  resem- 
bled their  vast  hordes  of  silver  and  gold. 


16.   Chatelaine,  Op.  Cit. ,  p.  12. 


UNIT  ONE 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  DISCOVERY  OP  FLORIDA  BY  JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON 


•Time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will 
be  sailed  on,  a  great  continent 
discovered,  and  a  new  world  found. 

Medea,  Act  II,  Scene  3 
— Seneca 


Sailing  with  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493, 
was  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  As  a  youth  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  against  the 
Moors  of  Granada.   He  had  acquitted  himself  so  valiantly 
in  the  Indian  revolt  on  Hispanlola  (Hayti  and  Santa 
Domingo)  that  Ovando,  Governor  General  of  the  Indies, 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  Province  of  Hayti.  In  1508, 
Juan  Ponce  organized  an  expedition  against  the  neighboring 
island  of  Puerto  Rico.   Soon  supplanted  as  governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  two  favorites  from  court  "and  having 
gathered  much  wealth,  he  resolved  to  do  something  that 
might  gain  him  honour,  and  increase  his  estate;  and  being 


10 


informed,  that  there  were  lands  to  the  northward,  thought 
fit  to  go  make  discoveries  that  way," 

Listening  to  the  tales  of  gold  and  pearls  to  be  found 

on  the  island  of  Bimini  and  to  the  old  story  of  a  fountain 

o 
and  the  fabulous  River  Jordan,  where  to  bathe  was  to  re- 
store one's  youth,  ponce  de  Leon  made  application  for  a 
patent  to  subjugate  and  settle  Bimini. 

The  patent  was  granted  on  February  25,  1512. 3  After 
some  delay,  and  at  his  own  expense,  three  ships  were 
fitted  out  with  men  and  provisions  and  sailed  from  the 
port  of  San  German,  Puerto  Rico,  on  Thursday,  March  5,  1515. 
Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian,  who  had  access  to  Ponce  de 
Leon's  papers,  gives  a  daily  log  of  his  voyage.  Sailing 
through  the  Bahamas  to  Gaunahani  (San  Salvador)  on  March  14, 
Ponce  de  Leon  steered  northwest,  and  on  Easter  Sunday, 
March  27,  1515,  sighted  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida.   "Continuing  northward  the  weather  proving  foul, 
they  stood  till  the  second  of  April  West  Northwest,  the 
water  growing  shoal  till  they  came  to  nine  Fathoms,  a 


1.  Herrera,  The  General  History  of  the  Vast  Continent  and 

Island  of  America,  commonly  called,  The  West  Indies, 
From  the  First  Discovery  Thereof:  With  the  Best 
Accounts  the  People  Could  Give  of  Their  Antiquities. 
Decade  I,  Book  IX,  Chapter  V,  pp.  32-53. 

2.  Lawson,  Edward  W.,  The  Discovery  of  Florida  and  Its 

Discoverer  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  p.  11,  Memoir  of  Do 
d'_  Escalante  Fontaneda,  p.  28. 

3.  Ibid.,  Translation  No.  14,  p.  84-88. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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League  from  the  Land,  which  was  In  thirty  Degrees  eight 
minutes, m5  They  landed  next  morning  near  the  site  of 
St.  Augustine  (the  correct  latitude  of  St.  Augustine,  as 
determined  by  United  States  Engineers,  in  1936  is  29°  54'). 
Edward  W.  Lawson  has  placed  Ponce  de  Leon's  ships  at 

No.  Latitude  29°  51.75'  at  a  league  (3.43  nautical  miles) 

7 
from  shore  at  neon  April  2,  1513. 

It  is  clear  that  St.  Augustine  is  not  only  the  oldest 
city  in  the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Augustine  that  the  discoverer  of  Florida  first  set 
foot  on  this  continent  to  claim  it  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  previous  explorers  had 
sighted  Florida.   "The  Cabots  in  the  yeere  1497  had  dis- 
covered all  this  tract  for  the  crown  of  England. n 

Others  claim  that  Americus  Vespucious  sailed  around 
the  coast  of  Florida  in  1498.   Among  the  Calusas  was  an 
Indian  who  understood  Spanish.  This  fact,  and  certainly 

the  fact  of  the  general  hostility  of  the  Indians,  bore 

9 
proof  to  some  previous  acquaintance  with  Spain. 


5.  Herrera,  0£.  Cit.,  Dec.  1,  Lib.  IV,  Chapter  V,  p.  33. 

6.  Lawson,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  29. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

8.  Hakluyt,  The  Principal  Navigations,  Volages,  Traf- 

fiques  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation, 
p.  305. 

9.  Lowery,  The  Spanish  Settlement  Within  the  Present 

Limit  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  154. 
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Maps  offer  concrete  evidence  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
Florida  coast.  Both,  the  Cantino  Map  of  1502  and  the 
Waldsee  Muller  before  1513  depict  Florida  as  a  peninsula. 
The  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Map  in  1514  is  the  first  to  show  the 
name  America  on  it.  Florida  was  for  many  years  thought  to 
be  an  island.1^ 

Five  days  were  spent  in  exploring  the  land,  searching 
for  gold  and  the  miraculous  waters.  Because  the  land  had 
been  sighted  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  the  Spaniards  called 
Pasqua  de  Flores,  Ponce  de  Leon  named  it  La  Florida.11 

On  Friday  morning,  April  8,  1513,  the  ships  sailed 
southward,  keeping  close  to  the  shore.  Here  they  en- 
countered the  Gulf  Stream.   "They  met  with  a  current  so 
strong  that  it  drove  them  back,  tho'  they  had  the  wind 
large. nl2  two  of  the  ships  anchored,  but  the  brigantine 
was  carried  out  of  sight  by  the  current.   The  Indians 
called  out  to  them  and  Ponce  de  Leon  went  ashore.  This 
was  the  fierce  tribe  of  Als  Indians  who  showed  no  fear  of 
the  foreign  invader.   The  Indians  tried  to  take  his  boat. 
In  the  fracas,  an  Indian  beat  a  Spaniard  on  the  head  with 
his  club,  then  the  fight  commenced  in  earnest  and  lasted 
until  nightfall.  Capturing  one  of  the  Indians  to  teach 


10.  Lawson,  Op.  Cit.,  Translation  No.  37,  p.  95, 

11.  Herrera,  Op.  Cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  33. 
Lawson,  0p_.  Cit.,  p.  33. 

12.  Herrera,  0p_.  Cit.,  p.  34. 
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him  Spanish  and  use  him  as  an  interpreter,  they  sailed 
from  here  to  a  river. 

"A3  Ponce  de  Leon  passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Florida,  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  country;  and  the 
people  of  each  district  gave  him  a  different  one  until  he 
thought  they  jested  with  him,  but  in  the  end  they  answered 
his  importunities  by  telling  him  that  it  was  called  Cautio— 
a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Lucayans  (natives  of  the  Bahamas), 
because  the  inhabitants  covered  somewhat  of  their  persons 
with  plaited  palm  leaves."1^ 

They  anchored  near  a  village  called  Abaioa,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  present  Miami  Beach — Florida's  first  and 
most  famous  tourist  group  arrived  on  these  shores  on  the 
eighth  of  May,  1513. 

Sailing  along  the  southern  tip,  the  Spaniards  found 
a  ridge  of  small  islands,  the  Florida  Keys,  which  they 
names  Los  Martires  because  they  said  the  high  rocks  at  a 
distance  looked  like  men  who  were  suffering.   They 
stopped  again  for  food  and  water. 

Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  up  the  west  coast  as  far  as 
26°  15*  latitude,  spending  nearly  three  weeks  among  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanibel  Island.14  Here  he 


13.  Fontaneda,  Op.  Cit. ,  Note  5S,  p.  40. 

Fontaneda  (edited  by  True,  David  0.),  Memoir  of  Do 
dJJBsjcalante  Fontaneda  Respecting  Florida,  p.  40, 
Note  5S.~ 

14.  Lawson,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  40. 
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encountered  Cacique  Carlos'  men,  who  with  promises  of  gold 
to  barter,  drew  the  Spaniards  into  an  all  day  fight. 
Indians,  in  twenty  canoes,  attacked  the  Spaniards  fiercely; 
but  Spanish  guns  and  cross  bows  finally  caused  the  Indians 
to  retreat.   The  Spaniards  named  this  place  Matanza^-° 
because  of  the  large  number  of  Indians  killed. 

After  the  battle  of  Matanze,  the  ships  sailed  south- 
west to  a  group  of  small  islands.   These  Ponce  de  Leon 
named  Tortugas  because  here  they  replenished  their  larder 
with  one  hundred  seventy  turtles  in  a  very  short  time. 

They  sailed  from  the  Tortugas  to  a  port  in  Cuba 
(possibly  Matanzas)  then  across  the  Florida  Straits  and 
through  the  Bahama  Channel  to  the  Bahama  Islands.   Here 
they  encountered  Diego  Miruelo  with  a  ship  from  Hispaniola. 
After  reconditioning  his  ships,  ponce  de  Leon  left  the 
Bahamas  on  September  23  and  arrived  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the 
middle  of  October,  1513,  after  a  voyage  of  about  six 
months. 

Ortubia,  who  commanded  one  of  Ponce  de  Leon1 s  ships, 
gained  permission  to  search  about  for  Bimini.   Returning 
after  Ponce  de  Leon' s  ship  had  reached  Puerto  Rico,  he 

reported  that  he  had  found  the  island,  but  found  no  gold 

17 
or  fabulous  fountain. 


15.  Loc.  clt. 

16.  Lawson,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  45. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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On  his  return  to  Spain  to  give  account  of  his  dis- 
covery, Ponce  de  Leon  was  knighted  by  the  King  and  given 
the  title  of  Adelantado  don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  Governor 
of  the  Island  of  Bimini  and  Florida. 1°  By  royal  command 
he  was  to  undertake  an  expedition  "to  settle  the  island  of 
Bimini  and  the  island  of  Florida."19  He  was  commissioned 
also  to  subdue  the  fierce  Caribes  of  Guadaloupe  who  were 
making  raids  on  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico. 

2.   THE  SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  DE  LEON 

The  trouble  with  the  Caribes  lasted  for  several  years, 
and  not  until  1521  was  Juan  Ponce  able  to  embark  on  his 
second  expedition  to  colonize  La  Florida.  He  sailed  from 
Santa  Domingo  in  February  with  two  ships  and  carrying  two 
hundred  colonists.   "To  render  this  Armada  effective  he 
spent  much — and  as  a  good  settler  he  took  with  him  mares, 
calves,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  all  manner  of  domestic 
animals  useful  to  the  service  of  man.  Also,  for  agri- 
culture and  working  the  fields  there  were  provided  all 
kinds  of  seeds."20 

The  expedition  landed  on  the  West  Coast  of  Florida  in 
the  Bay  of  Carlos  (Estero  Bay)  where  he  had  fought  with 


18.  Loc.  Git. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  91-92.   (Translation  of  No.  24)  General 

Contracts  and  Capitulations  and  Settlements- - 
years  1508-1574. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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the  Caluaa  Indians  in  1513.  Here  the  Indiana  attacked  the 
Spanish  and  wounded  Ponce  de  Leon  in  the  thigh.   The  dis- 
couraged colonists  sailed  back  toward  Cuba.   On  the  return 
trip  the  two  ships  were  separated.  One  was  blown  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico  where  Cortez  later  made  use  of  the  supplies. 

In  the  other,  Ponce  de  Leon  reached  Cuba,  where  he  died  soon 

21 
afterward  from  his  wound. 

Although  Juan  Ponce  did  not  find  the  fountain  or  the 
miraculous  river,  he  did  find  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Bahama  Channel  which  was  used  afterward  by  the  treasure 
fleets  sailing  from  Mexico  by  Havana  to  Spain.  He  estab- 
lished Spain's  claim  to  the  continent  of  North  America  and 
gave  Florida  its  beautiful  name. 

3.   D'AYLLON'S  AT^MPTED  STSTTL^MENT 

Following  Ponce  de  Leon1 s  discovery  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  plant  a  colony,  other  Spanish  expeditions 
started  out  on  their  vain  search  for  gold.   In  1516,  Diego 
Miruelo  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 
Here  he  obtained  amall  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  by 
bartering  with  the  Indians.  He  sailed  around  the  west 
coast  and  discovered  Pensacola  Bay.22 


21.  Lawson,  0p_.  Cit. ,  appendix,  p.  122. 

22.  Fairbanks,  George  R.,  History  of  Florida,  p.  8, 
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The  next  year  (1517)  Fernando  de  Cordova  sailed  from 
Cuba  toward  the  Bahamas  to  capture  natives  to  sell  as 
slaves.   Stray  winds  blew  him  from  his  course  to  Yucatan. 
On  his  way  back,  another  storm  blew  him  from  his  course  to 
a  point  on  the  west  coast  near  the  site  of  present  Char- 
lotte Harbor.  While  digging  for  water  he  was  attacked  by 
Indians.   Cordova  was  badly  wounded  and  died  ten  days 
after  his  return  to  Cuba.   Of  his  one  hundred  seventy 
soldiers,  fifty- six  died  in  fighting,  or  from  wounds  re- 
ceived from  Indian  arrows. 

The  pilot  of  Cordova's  vessel,  by  his  glowing  account 
of  the  country,  persuaded  Francisco  de  Garay,  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  to  finance  an  expedition.  De  Garay  sent  Alonto 
Alvares  de  Pineda  with  four  vessels  to  sail  along  the  Gulf 
coast  of  Florida  to  search  for  an  inland  passage  or  water- 
way to  the  western  ocean.   They  landed  twice  and  were 
driven  off  by  Indians.   Continuing  along  between  the  Gulf 
coast  to  Tampico  in  Mexico,  Pineda  spent  eight  or  nine 

months  charting  the  coast  and  proved  that  Florida  was  not 

23 
an  island  but  a  Vast  unknown  mainland  stretching  northward. 

On  the  way  back  he  entered  a  huge  river,  presumably  the 

mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  spent  six  weeks  trading 

24 
with  the  Indians. 


23.  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

24.  Hanha,  Katherine  T.,  Florida — Land  of  Change,  p.  10. 
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Another  slave- seeking  expedition  started  out  in  1520 
sponsored  by  Lucas  Vasquez  d'Ayllon,  an  officer  of  some 
wealth,  who  had  lived  in  Sant©  Domingo  many  years  and 
developed  gold  mines  with  the  help  of  the  natives  there. 
Slaves  were  needed  to  take  the  place  of  those  killed  by 
cruelty.  Three  vessels25  were  fitted  out  and  the  expedi- 
tion led  by  Francisco  Grordillo  sailed  near  the  Cape  Pear 
River  on  the  Carolina  coast  and  on  up  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.26  By  gifts  and  trickery  150  Indians  were  enticed  on 
board  his  ships  and  carried  to  Hispaniola.   Some  of  the 
Indians  died  on  the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  were  freed 
by  the  governor,  Diego  Columbus. 

Soon  afterward  d'Ayllon  went  back  to  Spain  carrying 
a  captured  youth,  who  had  been  baptised  under  the  name  of 
Francisco,  from  Chicora,  a  province  on  the  coast  of 
Carolina.  D'Ayllon  exhibited  his  ward  and  received  per- 
mission for  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Chicora.   In 
July  1526,  d'Ayllon  set  out  with  six  ships  and  500  people 
besides  eighty-nine  horses,  some  black  slaves,  and  three 
Dominican  friars.   This  was  a  larger  force  than  Cortes 
had  when  he  invaded  Mexico.   Two  hundred  men  were  sent 
inland  to  explore  the  country.  The  Indian  chieftains 
received  them  hospitably,  and  they  were  feasted  bounti- 
fully for  four  days;  then  Francisco  deserted  to  his  own 


25.  Irving,  Theodore,  The  Conquest  of  Florida,  p.  13. 

26.  Loc.  Cit. 
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people.   The  Indians  wreaked  the  revenge  for  which  they 
had  waited.   In  the  dead  of  night  every  one  of  the  party 
was  killed.   No  one  was  left  to  report  to  d'Ayllon.   The 
Indians  hastened  to  the  shore  and  attacked  d'Ayllon  and 
his  men.   The  Spaniards  retreated  to  their  vessels,  hut 
continued  Indian  hostility,  lack  of  food,  and  illness 
causes  the  colony  to  te  abandoned  when  d'Ayllon  became 
ill  and  died,   ^he  boat  carrying  his  body  was  swept  away 
by  the  angry  sea. 


CHAPTER  II 
1.   PANFILO  DE  NARVAEZ  LANDS  ON  FLORIDA'S  WEST  COAST 

Cortez's  success  in  mexice  incited  the  ambitions  of 
other  explorers.  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  secured  a  patent  from 
Charles  V  appointing  him  as  Adelantado  of  Florida  with 
title  to  occupy  and  rule  the  country  from  Cape  Florida  to 
the  River  of  Palms  near  the  present  city  of  Tampico, 
Mexico.28  Sailing  from  San  Lucar,  Spain,  in  June,  1527, 

with  five  vessels  and  600  men  and  a  number  of  Franciscan 

29 
friars,  he  landed  at  Hispaniola  to  recondition  his  fleet. 

Some  of  his  men  deserted  at  Santo  Domingo  and  two  of 

his  ships  were  lost  in  the  hurricane.  After  much  delay, 

in  April  1528,  he  set  out  for  Florida  with  400  men  and 

eighty  horses. ^v  He  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampa  BayUJ- 

(several  authorities  believe  in  Clearwater  Bay)  and 

claimed  the  land  for  the  Spanish  king.  Near  the  bay  was  a 

large  Indian  town  with  one  central  house  large  enough  to 

hold  300  people  where  they  found  a  few  gold  ornaments. 


28.  Irving,  0£.  Cit.,  p.  16. 

29.  Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  The  Spanish  Borderlands,  p.  19. 
Swanton,  John  R.,  Final  Report  of  the  United  States 

Expedition  Commission,  p.  109. 

30.  Loc.  Cit. 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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Narvaez  sent  his  ships  along  the  coast  to  search  a  desir- 
able harbor  and  to  wait  there  for  his  arrival.  One  ship 
returned  to  Havana  to  bring  additional  supplies.    In 
this  ship  was  Juan  Ortiz  who  was  later  captured  by  the 
Indians.   In  the  land  force  were  300  men,  forty  mounted  on 

horses.   Each  man  had  an  allowance  of  two  pounds  of  biscuit 

33 
and  one  half  pound  of  bacon. 

When  Narvaez  became  enraged  at  Cacique  Ucita,  or 
Hirrihiqua,  for  failure  to  show  respect  to  the  Spaniards, 
he  ordered  his  nose  cut  off  and  set  dogs  on  the  Cacique's 
old  mother.   The  next  day  the  Spaniards  left  the  village 
of  Ucita  behind,  leaving  also  a  trail  of  destruction  and 
hatred.  For  the  first  few  days  of  March  they  found  fields 
of  maize.   They  outraged  the  Indians  in  the  villages  they 
passed  through  by  desecrating  their  temples  containing  the 
tombs  of  their  dead.   Seeing  trinkets  of  gold  the  Spaniards 
avidly  inquired  of  the  Indians  where  the  gold  was  to  be 
found.   The  Indians  pointed  northward  and  said,  "Apalachee." 

Through  forest  and  swamp,  rapid  rivers,  continuously 
exposed  to  hostile  Indians,  and  with  much  hardship  they 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Apalachen.  Narvaez  was  keenly 
disappointed  to  find  only  a  small  village  of  forty  houses. 


32.  Irving,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  17,  Quotes  Herrera,  Decade  IV, 

Book  IV,  Chapter  IV. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  sent  to  take  possession. 
This  was  not  difficult,  as  all  the  natives  had  fled  to  the 
forest.   They  remained  here  twenty-five  days  but  found  no 

gold.  Continuously  harassed  by  hostile  Indians,  they 

34 
pushed  forward  to  the  village  of  Aute   in  the  vicinity  of 

Wakulla  Springs,  which  had  been  represented  as  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  maize,  squash,  and  being  near  the  sea, 
of  fish.  All  their  journey  to  Aute  was  beset  by  warriors 
who  "had  bows  of  enormous  size  from  which  they  discharged 
arrows  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  armour  at  the  dis- 
tance of  200  yards."35 

Aute  was  a  heap  of  smoky  ruins  when  Narvaez's  men 
reached  it,  but  they  did  find  a  large  store  of  corn.  One 
day  more  brought  them  to  a  bay,  which  Narvaez  called  the 
Bay  of  Cavallos  (bay  of  horses)  probably  Apalachicola. 
Indians  would  not  let  them  feast  in  peace.  As  a  further 
hardship,  many  became  ill. 

2.   BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIPS  AND  CABEZA  DE  VACA 

The  men  were  in  great  despair,  beset  by  illness  and 
hunger,  and  no  ships  were  in  sight.  At  length,  it  was 
suggested  that  a  ship  should  be  built  to  carry  them  to 
Mexico.   In  six  weeks1  time,  from  August  4  to  September  20, 


36 


34.  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

35.  Irving,  op.  cit. ,  p.  20. 

36.  Swanton,  ©£.  cit. ,  p.  112. 
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five  one-hundred-foot,  frail  barks  were  constructed.  A 
bellows  was  made  of  deer  skins.   Others  made  charcoal  and 
a  forge.  One  blacksmith  in  the  party  turned  their  stirrups* 
crossbows,  spurs,  and  other  articles  of  iron  into  nails, 
saws,  and  hatchets.  Horses1  tails  and  mosses  together 
with  palm  fiber  made  the  rigging;  the  men's  shirts  became 
sails;  rosin  was  made  into  tar;  the  ships  were  caulked  with 
the  fibrous  part  of  palm  trees.   Horses'  skins  were  made 
into  bottles  for  fresh  water.  A  horse  was  killed  every 
three  days  for  food.   On  September  23,  the  frail  barks  set 
forth  with  forty  or  fifty  people  in  each  bark.  The  skins 
containing  water  burst;  some  of  the  people  drank  salt 
water  and  died.   To  the  horror  of  the  remainder  of  the 
people  a  terrible  storm  arose.  As  they  tried  to  land, 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  natives  on  every  hand.  The 
storm  drove  them  out  to  sea. 

Three  of  the  frail  barks  were  wrecked  on  November  8 

on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Texas  called  Malhado  or 

37 
Misfortune  Island.   Narvaez's  boat  was  lost  in  the  storm. 

There  were  some  eighty  of  the  castaways,  but  by  spring 

cold,  disease,  hunger,  and  the  constant  attacks  of  the 

Indians  had  reduced  their  ranks  to  fifteen.  Cabeza  de 

Vaca  was  among  the  survivors.   For  six  years,  De  Vaca  was 

a  slave  of  the  Indians.  He  became  so  clever  at  trading 


37.   Bolton,  op.  cit.,  p.  25, 
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that  he  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  will.  De  Vaca  owed 
hi a  life  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  believed  that  the 

white  men  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing.   He  and  his 

38 
four  companions   who  now  represented  all  who  were  left 

of  the  Narvaez  Expedition  were  forced  to  become  medicine 

men.  De  Vaca  describes  his  method  of  healing  as  follows: 

"To  bless  them,  to  breathe  on  them,  to  recite  a  Pater 

Noster  and  an  Ave  Maria,  praying  earnestly  to  God  that  he 

39 
would  give  them  health." 

De  Vaca  traded  shells  and  conchs  from  the  coast  in 
exchange  for  deer  skins,  a  sort  of  glue,  and  tufts  of 
deer-hair  dyed  red,  Vermillion,  and  flint  for  arrows,  in 
the  interior.  In  this  way  he  had  crossed  the  entire  con- 
tinent, descending  the  Yaqui  River  which  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Eventually  he  reached  the  Spanish 
town  of  Compostella,  Mexico.  Prom  here  he  went  to  Mexico 
City  on  July  24,  1536,  and  finally  obtained  passage  on  a 
treasure  ship  that  was  sailing  for  Spain.  After  some  ten 
years  of  wandering,  he  reached  the  Port  of  Lisbon  in 
1537. 40  After  reaching  Spain,  the  stories  of  his  adven- 
tures and  the  tales  of  treasure  to  be  found  lured  many 
others  te  conquest.  De  Vaca  was  invited  by  De  Soto  to 


38.  Irving,  og.  cit. ,  p.  23. 

39.  Fairbanks,  op_.  ci;t. ,  p.  26. 
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join  his  expedition,  but  as  he  had  hoped  to  return  as 
governor  of  Florida,  he  refused  to  go  under  the  leader- 
ship of  another. 


CHAPTER  III 


HERNANDO  DE  SOLO'S 
BRILLIANT  AND  TRAGIC  ATTEMPT  TO  FIND  GOLD 


There  are  four  separate  accounts  of  the  De  Soto 
Expedition  of  which  three  were  by  actual  participants. 
The  earliest  is  the  True  Relation  of  the  Hardships  Suffered 
by  Fernando  de  Sot a  and  Certain  Portuguese  Gentlemen  During 
the  Discovery  of  the  Province  of  Florida.  Now  Newly  Set 
Forth  by  a  Gentleman  of  Elvas.   This  was  published  at 
Evora,  Portugal,  in  1557,  only  fourteen  years  after  the 
tragic  failure  of  the  expedition. 

The  second  is  the  longest  and  perhaps  the  most 
exaggerated.   It  is  the  second-handed  account  by  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  called  "The  Inca, w  because  his  mother  was  of 
the  royal  family  of  Peru.  La  Florida  del  Ynca  was  pub- 
lished in  Lisbon,  in  1605,  and  is  the  narrative  of  one 
"Who  gave  me  an  account  of  everything  he  saw.  .  • 

...  He  was  a  very  good  soldier  and  often  a  captain,  and 

-41 

he  participated  in  all  the  events  of  this  discovery." 

This  version  has  been  popular  in  America  because  of 
Theodore  Irving' s  book,  The  Conquest  of  Florida. 
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The  third,  and  the  shortest  record,  is  the  only  one  of 
which  the  original  manuscript  has  been  preserved.  As  early 
as  1544,  it  was  in  the  Spanish  Archives  and  is  now  in 
Seville.   This  is  the  Biedma  account  of  de  Soto's  adven- 
tures, and  next  to  the  Elvas  account,  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  more  English  versions  than  have  the  other  two. 
Luis  Hernandez  de  Biedma  was  the  King's  agent  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition. 

The  fourth  one  is  that  of  De  Soto's  private  secretary, 

Rodrlgo  Ranjel,  and  is  in  diary  form.   This  is  perhaps  the 

42 

most  important  source.    From  these  accounts  is  possible 

for  such  authorities  as  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  and  others  who 
worked  with  him  on  The  Final  Report  of  the  United  States 
De  Soto  Expedition  Commission  to  have  a  daily  log  of  the 
adventures  and  struggles  of  the  expedition  as  it  passed 
through  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

The  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  and  that  of  Mexico 
by  Cortez  had  poured  much  gold  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Spanish  Crown.  Hernando  de  Soto,  "A  Hidalgo  through  all 
four  lines,"43  had  served  with  Pedarias  Davila  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  later  married  his  daughter,  Dona  Isabel.  As 


42.  Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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one  of  Pizzaro»s  captains,  he  had  amassed  much  wealth  in 
Peru.  With  his  distinguished  record  of  courage,  his 

honorable  name,  and  his  great  wealth  which  was  the  equiva- 

4.4. 
lent  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our  currency, 

he  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  from  his 

king  to  conquer  and  settle  at  his  own  expense  the  Provinces 

of  Rio  de  las  Palms  to  Florida  and  the  Provinces  of  Tierra- 

Nueva  (New  World),  The  title  Adelantada  was  granted  to 

him.  De  Soto  was  also  made  governor  of  Cuba  in  order  to 

expedite  matters  since  Cuba  was  the  main  base  for  supplies 

between  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

The  king  further  commanded  that  De  Soto  "Take  persons, 

religious  and  ecclesiastical  who  should  be  appointed  by  us 

for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  of  that  province  in  our 

Holy  Catholic  Faith."45 

The  roster  of  the  expedition  preserved  in  the  Archives 

46 

General  de  Indies  at  Seville  lists  some  648  people.    Many 

of  these  were  former  companions  in  arms  of  De  Soto  and 
with  them  were  a  group  of  Portuguese  noblemen  who  volun- 
teered their  services.   The  roster  included  four  Moorish 
slaves,  "de  color  loro,"  who  had  been  given  their  freedom. 
Along  with  the  knights  were  such  trades  people  as  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  carpenters,  a  sword-cutler,  notary, 


44.  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

45.  Ibi5.,  p.  78. 

46.  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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stocking  maker,  trumpeter,  calker,  farrier,  sailors,  and 

seamen.   There  were  three  friars  and  one  clergyman  who 

47 

was  a  Frenchman.  De  Soto  had  more  than  200  horses   and 

a  herd  of  swine,  which  was  driven  along  with  the  army. 
One  company  of  cavalry  was  assigned  to  herd  and  guard  the 

swine  on  the  march.   De  Soto  sometimes  gave  a  pair  of  pigs 

48 
to  a  friendly  Indian  chief.    At  his  death  some  700  hogs 

were  auctioned  off  as  his  personal  property.  Bloodhounds 

were  carried  to  track  down  the  Indians.   Many  instances 

are  given  where  false  guides  were  thrown  to  the  fierce 

dogs.49 

De  Soto's  fleet  consisted  of  seven  large  and  three 

small  ships.   On  Sunday,  April  17,  1538,  he  set  sail  from 

50 

San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  the  Port  of  Seville.    On  the 

fifteenth  day,  he  reached  the  Canary  Islands.   On  April  28, 
he  set  forth  again  and  by  June  9,  landed  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago,  Cuba.   As  governor  of  the  island,  De  Soto  and  his 
party  were  received  with  great  celebration.  With  a  body 
of  cavalry,  De  Soto  proceeded  overland  to  Havana.   His 
family  and  the  infantry  came  later  by  boat.  Nearly  a  year 
was  spent  in  elaborate  preparation  for  the  expedition. 
Ship  stores  and  supplies  of  iron,  steel,  lances,  helmets, 
as  well  as  shoes,  baskets,  doublets,  mattocks,  panniers, 
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ropes,  seeds  for  planting,  and  500  quintals  of  cassava 

were  included  in  the  provisions  for  a  colony  which  was 

51 

contemplated. 

De  Soto  drew  up  his  will  on  May  13,  and  left  his  wife 

52 
as  governor  of  Cuba  in  his  absence.    On  Sunday,  May  18, 

1539,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Havana. 

On  May  25,  they  sighted  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

Their  boats  were  anchored  a  league  off  the  shore  of  Terra 

Ceia  Bay,  which  is  a  part  of  Tampa  Bay.   This  the  Spaniards 

called  the  Bahia  del  Espirltu  Santo  (Bay  of  the  Holy 

Spirit).  De  Soto  and  Anasco,  the  pilot  who  had  previously 

selected  a  landing  place,  set  out  in  a  pinnance  to  try  to 

find  the  harbor.  A  contrary  wind  kept  them  from  returning 

that  night  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  others.   When 

De  Soto's  ship  came  to  the  shore,  they  saw  a  small  Indian 

village.   Fire  and  smoke  signals  along  the  coast  warned 

the  Indians  of  their  approach,  and  they  found  the  village 

deserted.  Anasco  recognized  the  harbor  as  the  one  he  had 

previously  chosen  on  his  exploratory  voyage  from  Cuba  in 

1538;  and  the  next  day  the  fleet  began  to  enter  the  harbor. 

It  took  five  days  for  all  of  the  expedition  to  land. 

Finally,  on  Friday,  May  30,  the  horses  were  put  ashore. 

This  landing  place  has  been  identified  by  the  De  Soto 
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Expedition  Commission  as  Shaw  Landing  on  ^erra  Cela  Bay, 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Bradenton. 

The  army  marched  on  to  a  larger  town  of  Cacique 
Ucita,  or  Hirrlhigua,  on  the  island  of  "Terra  Ceia  for  it 
was  in  this  Chief's  province  that  they  had  landed.   Ucita 
who  had  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  Spaniards  and  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians  from  his  encounter  with  Narvaez 
some  eleven  years  before,  had  fled  with  his  people  to  the 
forest.  De  Soto  took  over  the  chief's  house  which  was 
made  of  wood  and  covered  with  palm  leaves.   This  house 
was  on  a  small  hill  overlooking  the  bay  and  was  much 
larger  than  the  others. 

Garcilaso  says: 

As  soon  as  the  provisions  and  munitions 
were  disembarked  and  placed  in  the 
pueblo  of  cacique  Hirrlhigua  (i.  e. 
ucita)  since  it  is  nearest  the  Bahia 
del  Espiritu  Santo--so  that  they 
might  be  close  to  the  sea,  he  (De  Soto) 
ordered  that  the  seven  largest  of  the 
nine  ships  that  he  had  brought  should 
return  to  La  Havana. §3 

De  Soto  sent  two  of  his  captains  on  scouting  parties. 

Captain  Lobillo  and  his  soldiers  captured  four  Indian 

women;  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  fracas,  and  four  or 

five  wounded.   Captain  Bastasar  de  Gallegos  was  the  one 

who  found  Juan  Ortiz,  a  member  of  Narvaez 's  expedition. 
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2.   STORY  OF  JTJAN  OR^IZ 

When  Narvaez  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  Tampa  Bay, 
he  ordered  his  ships  to  follow  the  coast  and  find  a  suit- 
able harbor,  and  there  wait  for  his  troops,   ^he  crews 
soon  despaired  of  Narvaez 's  safety  and  returned  to  Havana. 
However,  immediately  upon  landing,  a  small  boat  had  been 
sent  to  Cuba  with  messages  to  his  wife.   Some  weeks  later 
the  boat  returned  with  additional  supplies.  As  it  drew 
near  the  shore  where  Narvaez  had  landed  several  weeks 
before,  the  sailors  saw  a  letter  sticking  in  a  tall  reed 
on  the  beach.   Supposing  it  to  be  a  message  from  their 
leader,  they  motioned  to  the  Indians  to  bring  it  out  to 
them.   The  Indians  refused  and  made  signs  to  the  Spaniards 
to  come  ashore.   Pour  younger  members  of  the  crew  went 
ashore.   Immediately  they  were  surrounded  by  Indians.   The 
crew  in  the  boat,  seeing  their  fate,  sailed  away  and  left 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages. 

The  captives  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  village 
of  Ucita,  or  Hirrihigua,  as  he  is  also  called.   The  whole 
incident  had  been  a  scheme  of  the  chief  to  avenge  his  honor 
because  of  the  Indignities  and  atrocities  that  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Narvaez.   The  Spaniards  were  kept 
prisoners  until  a  religious  festival;  then  they  were  led 
to  an  open  place  in  the  village,  turned  loose,  and  used 
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as  a  target  for  the  arrows  of  the  warriors.    Three  of  the 

young  men  were  killed  in  this  way.   The  fourth,  a  young 
nobelman  of  Seville,  named  Juan  Ortiz,55  had  his  life 
spared  because  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Indian  women, 
especially  the  young  daughter  of  the  chief  who  was  about 
the  same  age  as  Juan.   The  captive's  life  was  a  miserable 
one;  he  had  to  serve  as  a  slave.   The  beatings  and  tortures 
he  received  served  as  sport  for  the  chief  and  his  men 
while  secretly  the  women  brought  hii.  food  and  bound  up 
his  wounds. 

Another  feast  day,  came,  and  Chief  Ucita  ordered  Juan 
bound  and  stretched  on  a  rack  over  hot  coals  to  be  burned 
to  death.   The  young  Princess  again  begged  for  his  life. 
Her  efforts  were  successful,  and  Juan  was  set  to  guard  the 
Indian  cemetery  night  and  day.   The  Indians  placed  their 
dead  in  chests  or  boxes  upon  platforms.   One  night,  ex- 
hausted by  his  continuous  vigil,  Juan  fell  asleep.  A 
noise  of  the  falling  of  one  of  the  chests  awakened  him. 
He  found  the  box  open  and  the  body  of  the  infant  son  of 
the  chief  mxssing.   Terrified,  he  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
darkness,  but  the  thick  underbrush  kept  him  from  knowing 
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the  effect  of  his  shot.   The  next  morning  when  the  loss 
of  the  child's  body  was  discovered,  Juan  was  again  con- 
demned to  death.   Later  some  Indians,  following  an 
animal's  track,  found  the  body  with  a  wolf  beside  it.   The 
arrow  which  Juan  had  shot  into  the  darkness  was  imbedded 
in  the  wolf's  side.   This  partially  restored  him  to  favor, 
and  for  three  years  his  life  was  uneventful. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Utica  and  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe,  Juan  was  chosen  to  be  the  human  sacrifice.   This 
was  their  customary  way  of  trying  to  propitiate  the  evil 
spirits.  Ucita' s  daughter  sent  him  by  night  to  her  be- 
trothed, Chief  Mococo,  a  young  Indian  of  the  neighboring 
tribe;  thus  a  white  man  was  saved  by  an  Indian  princess 
more  than  seventy  years  before  Pocahontas  lived  in 
Virginia. 

Because  the  young  Indian  princess  had  sent  Juan  as 
her  friend,  Mococo  befriended  him  and  treated  him  well, 
although  it  cost  him  the  friendship  of  Ucita  and  the  hand 
of  Ucita' s  daughter.   Mococo  showed  much  nobility  of 
character.   He  kept  Juan  as  a  member  of  his  tribe  for 
eight  years,  and  when  smoke  signals  had  warned  hirr  that 
more  white  men  had  landed,  he  sent  Juan  with  an  escort  to 
meet  them.56  De  Soto,  in  describing  his  landing  to 
officials  in  Cuba,  says: 
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On  my  arrival  here  I  heard  of  a  Christian 
who  was  held  by  a  cacique.   I  sent  Baltsar 
de  Gallegos  with  forty  horsemen  and  a  like 
number  of  foot  soldiers  in  order  to  try  to 
get  him.   Gallegos  found  him  a  day's  jour- 
ney away  from  here  together  with  eight  or 
ten  Indians  whom  he  brought  to  my  hands. 
We  rejoiced  not  a  little  on  seeing  him  be- 
cause he  knew  the  language  (of  the  Indians). 
He  had  lost  ours  although  he  soon  regained 
it  .  .  .   How  this  interpreter  (Ortiz) 
gives  us  life.  .  .  Without  him  I  do  not 
know  what  would  befall  us.  " 

Ortiz  served  as  guide  and  Interpreter  for  more  than 

three  years  in  the  De  Soto  Expedition.   He  died  in  1542 

shortly  after  they  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

So  great  a  misfortune  was  the  death  of  Juan 
Ortiz,  with  regard  to  the  exploring  or  try- 
ing to  leave  the  land,  that  to  learn  from 
the  Indians  what  he  stated  In  four  words 
with  the  youth  the  whole  day  was  needed; 
and  most  of  the  time  he  understood  just  the 
opposite  of  what  was  asked,  so  that  many 
times  it  came  about  that  the  road  they  took 
one  day,  and  at  times,  two  or  three  days, 
they  would  return  on,  and  they  would  wander 
about  lost  from  one  side  of  those  woods  to 
the  other.58 

3.   THE  ROU^E  THROUGH  FLORIDA 

On  June  7,  1538,  De  Soto  went  to  the  village  of 
Mococo  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  kept  as  long 
as  the  Spaniards  remained  In  that  neighborhood.   One  of 
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the  Indian  women  who  had  been  captured  was  thrown  to  the 
dogs  when  the  Indian  guide  that  De  Soto  had  sent  to  the 
great  chief  Urriparacoxi  did  not  return. 

Vasco  Porcallo  was  sent  with  a  body  of  forty  horsemen 
and  some  foot  soldiers  to  investigate  the  gathering  of  a  large 
body  of  Indians  on  a  nearby  point  on  the  shore.  The  raid 
resulted  only  in  the  capture  of  a  few  more  Indian  women. 

Porcallo  and  De  Soto  had  a  disagreement  that  resulted  in 

59 
the  former's  return  to  Havana.    He  was  the  only  one  to 

leave  the  expedition. 

On  July  15,  the  whole  army  began  its  march  inland. 
In  order  to  cross  the  River  of  Mocoso,  two  bridges  were 
constructed.   On  the  16th  they  came  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Rabbit  (Thonotasassa) .   This  lake  was  named  because  a 
rabbit  had  frightened  the  horses  and  caused  considerable 
delay.   The  expedition  traveled  northward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Dade  City;  passing  through  the  edge  of  the  territory 
of  the  unfriendly  Urriparacoxi,  they  crossed  the  swampy 
region  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Apopka.  Crossing 
the  Withlachoochee,  they  came  to  Ocale  on  July  28,  near 
the  present  site  of  Ocala.  De  Soto  buried  some  iron  im- 
plements at  Ocale,  planning  to  return  later  and  make  a 

fin 
settlement.    This  province  was  the  most  prosperous  one 
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they  had  seen.   There  was  an  abundance  of  beans  and  corn. 

The  Spaniards  had  suffered  from  the  intense  summer  heat, 

the  insects,  and  the  lack  of  fresh  foods. 

Whenever  any  village  was  found  there  were 
some  blites  (pot  herbs)  and  he  who  came 
first  gathered  them  and  having  stewed  them 
with  water  and  salt,  ate  them  without  any- 
thing else.   Those  who  could  not  get  any 
gathered  stalks  from  the  maize  fields, 
which  being  young  had  no  maize,  and  ate 
them.61 

Later  Ran  j  el  says  that  they  ate  roots  and  herbs 

without  salt,  and  worse  without  knowing  what  they  were 

62 
eating.    Salt,  or  the  lack  of  it,  soon  became  a  very 

serious  problem.   De  Soto  stayed  a  week  at  Ocale.   Prison- 
ers that  were  captured  here  told  of  the  riches  and  abun- 
dance of  food  of  the  large  province  of  Apalachee.  De  Soto's 
army  plus  the  Indians  that  had  been  captured  as  slaves 
sometimes  reached  the  1000  mark.   A  host  of  that  size  could 
consume  in  a  few  days  the  yearly  grain  store  of  a  whole 
tribe.   The  Indians  soon  learned  to  direct  the  Spaniards 
to  greener  pastures  farther  on. 

It  was  De  Soto's  custom  to  capture  the  chief  and  hold 
him  as  a  hostage  and  guide  until  the  Spaniards  had  passed 
through  his  territory.   Passing  through  three  Indian  towns, 
they  came  to  the  River  of  Discords  (Santa  Pe).  A  bridge 


61.  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

62.  Loc.  cit. 
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was  laid  out  "by  geometry  and  fastened  with  heavy  ropes."63 
°n  August  18,  they  captured  twenty  prisoners  at  Agua- 
caleyquen  south  of  Ulustee  Creek  between  it  and  the  Santa 
Fe.   They  crossed  near  the  vicinity  of  Lake  City  to  the 
Indian  village  of  Napituca  in  the  neighborhood  of  present- 
day  Live  Oak. 

Here  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Lakes  occurred. 
Herrera  describes  the  battle  very  graphically. 

Vitachuco,  the  cacique,  was  very  arrogant 
and  proud.   Boldly  he  invited  the  Span- 
iards to  see  a  display  of  his  warriors. 
De  Soto  had  been  warned  by  Juan  Ortiz  of 
the  Indian  trick  so  the  Spaniards  were 
prepared  for  treachery.   The  warriors 
adorned  with  swan,  heron,  and  crane 
feathers  to  make  them  look  larger  had 
concealed  their  bows  in  the  grass.   The 
Indians  were  drawn  up  with  two  wings  on 
the  side  of  their  main  body  of  warriors 
between  the  woods  and  the  lake.   The 
Spaniards  struck  first.   The  fight 
lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
night.   The  Indians  shot  at  the  horses 
first,  but  the  superior  weapons  of  the 
Europeans  won  out.   Some  300  finally 
gave  themselves  up.6* 

The  younger  ones  were  chained  and  led  as  slaves;  the 

older  ones  were  shot.  Even  after  the  terrible  defeat  that 

the  Indians  had  suffered,  Vitachuco  planned  another  attack 

on  the  Spaniards.   He  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  De  Soto 


63.  Ibid. ,  p.  145. 

64.  Herrera,  op_.  cit . ,  Dec.  IV,  Book  VII,  Chapter  III, 

p.  309. 
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and  was  kept  as  prisoner  in  his  own  house.   In  this  final 
attempt,  that  Vitachuco  had  planned  at  meal  time  when  the 
Spaniards  would  be  off  guard,  he  was  killed  along  with  a 
great  number  of  his  brave  warriors. 6° 

On  September  23,  the  expedition  again  pushed  forward 
and  camped  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  River  of  the 
Deer  (The  Suwannee).   A  bridge  which  was  three  great  pine 
trees  in  length  and  four  in  breadth  was  constructed. 
They  passed  on  to  the  large  town  of  Ucachile.   Indians 
constantly  harassed  them.   Between  Ucachile  and  the  first 
Apalachee  town,  Ibitachuco,  they  had  to  build  a  bridge 
across  a  great  swamp.   An  Indian  women,  two  men,  and  a 
large  supply  of  venison  were  captured.  In  October,  they 
reached  Anhaica,  the  principal  town  of  the  Apalachee  pro- 
vince, near  the  site  of  Tallahassee.   Here  De  Soto  spent 
the  winter  of  1539  where  he  was  constantly  harassed  by 
the  Indians  around  him. 

Distance  Travelled  by  De  Soto's  Army66 

Leagues     Miles 
Terra  Ceia  Island  to  Alafia  River 
Alafia  River  to  Lacoochee 
Lacoochee  to  Withlacoochee 
Withlacoochee  to  Santa  Fe 
Santa  Pe  to  Suwannee 
Suwannee  to  Auchilla 
Auchilla  to  Tallahassee 

65.  Irving,  op_.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  145. 

66.  Swanton,  op_.  cit.,  p.  158. 
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As  soon  as  the  expedition  had  settled  down  for  the 
winter,  De  Soto  sent  out  three  scouting  parties,  two  to 
the  North  and  Juan  de  Anasco  to  the  South.   In  two  days, 
Anasco  reached  the  town  of  Aute  where  Narvaez  had  been 
some  twelve  years  before.   Anasco  was  then  sent  back  to 
the  base  on  Terra  Ceia  Island  to  order  them  to  break  up 
camp  and  join  the  rest  of  the  army.   One  party  discovered 
a  large  bay  (Pensacola  or  Achuse)  "Sheltered  from  all 
winds  and  large  enough  for  many  ships. n6^  Maldonado  was 
sent  to  Havana  with  the  pinnances  with  orders  to  meet 
De  Soto  at  the  Bay  of  Achuse  the  following  October. 

On  March  3,  1540,  De  Soto  started  in  a  northwestward 
direction  across  the  state  of  Georgia.   Modern  cities  near 
De  Soto's  route  arei  Bainbridge,  Leesburg,  Abbeville, 
Hawkinsville,  Dublin,  Louisville,  and  Augusta.68  It  was 
near  Augusta  on  the  Savannah  River  that  De  Soto  came  to 

the  town  of  the  Lady  of  Cofitachiqui,  at  or  near  Silver 

69 
Bluff.    The  Indians  in  this  territory  were  frightened 

at  the  strange  White  Men  and  at  their  horses,  but  the 

lady  cacique  showed  much  dignity  and  was  held  in  great 

veneration  by  her  subjects.   Irving  describes  her  meeting 

with  De  Soto  at  some  length. 


67.  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
68«  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
69.   Ibid.,  p.  185. 
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She  was  borne  on  a  kind  of  litter  to  the 
water's  side  where  she  entered  a  highly- 
decorated  canoe.   An  aquatic  procession 
was  formed.   Six  of  her  ambassadors  led 
the  procession,  followed  b,y  the  royal 
bark  of  the  princess  where  she  reclined 
on  cushions  like  an  Indian  Cleopatra 
under  a  canopy.   Many  other  canoes  filled 
with  warriors  completed  the  party. ?0 

The  Spaniards  were  amazed  at  her  dignity  and  grace. 

Although  her  province  had  been  ravaged  by  disease,  she 

offered  to  share  her  remaining  supplies  with  the  Spaniards. 

As  she  talked,  the  princess  took  from  her  neck  a  long 

string  of  pearls,  which  three  times  hung  to  her  waist,  and 

gave  them  to  Juan  Ortiz  to  be  presented  to  De  Soto.   In 

return,  she  was  given  a  ring  set  with  a  ruby.   The  Queen 

mother,  who  was  no  longer  ruling,  refused  to  see  the 

Spaniards,  and  though  the  soldiers  tried  to  find  her 

hiding  place,  they  did  not  succeed.   The  Spaniards  found 

large  quantities  of  pearls  in  a  temple  which  was  the 

burial  place  of  all  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe.  Near  the 

temple  was  a  group  of  buildings  which  served  as  an  armory 

with  weapons  of  all  kinds.   Here  they  found  a  dagger  and 

some  coats  of  mail  left  from  d'Allyon's  ill-fated  con- 

71 
quest  many  years  before. 

On  May  3,  1540,  De  Soto  left  the  province  of 
Cofitachiqui  taking  with  him  the  beautiful  princess  and 

70.  Irving,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  264. 

71.  Ibid.,  p. "281.  " 
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some  of  her  maidens  as  hostages.   In  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  she  was  made  to  order  food  and  burden 
bearers  for  the  army.  At  the  edge  of  her  domain,  she 
eluded  her  captors  and  escaped  into  the  forest  taking  with 
her  a  small  reed  box  full  of  valuable  pearls.  As  the 
princess's  territory  began  near  the  South  Carolina  line, 
they  had  travelled  near  the  towns  of  Edgefield,  Greenwood, 
Anderson,  and  between  Pickens  and  Walhalla.   This  land 
had  the  poorest  maize  in  Florida,  so  Elvas  says.   The 
Indians  lived  on  roots  and  game.   "The  people  go  quite 
naked  and  are  very  weak."'''2  Crossing  over  the  mountains 
into  North  Carolina,  they  passed  Highlands,  Franklin, 
Murphy,  and  by  the  city  of  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee.  3 

About  five  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  army  had  left 
Xuala  until  they  reached  Coosa  or  Coca,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Upper  Creeks  in  Alabama.   The  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Mabila  took  place  on  October  18,  1540, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.   This  village  had  a 

palisade  of  tree  trunks  put  together  with  clay  and  mortar. 

74 

Within  the  stockade  were  some  eighty  large  houses. 

When  De  Soto  and  his  army  reached  the  village,  they  were 
met  by  painted  warriors  dressed  in  robes  of  skins  and 
headdresses  of  bright  feathers.   The  Indians  were  singing 


72.  Swanton,  op.  clt . ,  p.  187. 

73.  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

74.  Irving,  op_.  clt.,  Vol.  II,  p.  38. 
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and  dancing  to  crude  musical  instruments.   Following  them 
was  a  band  of  young  Indian  girls.   The  Spaniards  were 
quartered  in  the  Indian  houses.   The  absence  of  children 
and  women  and  the  fact  that  warriors  were  hidden  in 
houses  nearby  made  De  Soto  suspicious.   But  the  Indians1 
sudden  attack  forced  the  Spaniards  outside  the  walls.   The 
cavalry  ran  to  their  horses  only  to  see  many  of  them 
killed  by  the  rain  of  arrows.   The  Indians  seized  the  pro- 
visions, baggage,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  soldiers. 
The  chains  were  removed  from  the  Indian  slaves  so  that 
they  might  fight  the  Spaniards.   The  soldiers  with  fire- 
brands set  fire  to  the  town.   The  battle  lasted  all  day 
and  resulted  in  the  death  of  some  twenty  Spaniards.   There 

was  terrific  slaughter  of  the  Indians.   The  number  killed 

75 
ranges  2,500  by  Alvas  to  11,000  by  Garcilasco.    The 

Indians  fought  with  great  spirit  and  drove  the  Spaniards 

back  again  and  again.   Their  bravery  was  almost  unequaled 

fighting  with  bows  and  arrows  against  the  superior  odds 

of  horsemen  with  guns  and  armor.   The  Spaniards  remained 

twenty-eight  days  after  the  battle  to  recuperate  from 

their  wounds.  De  Soto  then  crossed  the  northern  part  of 

the  Mississippi  where  he  wintered  at  the  Indian  town 

south  of  Ponotoc. 


75.   Swanton,  op.  cit. ,  p.  213. 
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The  Spring  of  1541  was  tragic  for  the  Spaniards;  a 

surprise  attack  caused  the  loss  of  fifty  of  sixty  horses, 

twelve  soldiers,  one  Spanish  woman,  300  hogs,  and  most  of 

their  clothing  and  provisions.   In  the  attack  made  by  the 

Chickasaw  Indians  the  Indian  loss  was  small. 

If  perchance,  anyone  had  any  clothing  left 
from  the  fire  at  Mavilla,  it  was  now  all 
burned  up  in  that  place;  and  many  were 
naked,  as  they  had  no  time  to  snatch  their 
jerkins.   There  they  endured  great  suffer- 
ing from  the  cold,  for  which  they  got  re- 
lief from  large  fires.   The  whole  night  was 
spent  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other 
without  sleeping  for  if  they  were  warmed 
on  one  side  they  froze  on  the  other.   They 
managed  to  make  some  mats  out  of  dry  grass, 
woven  together,  and  placed  one  mat  below 
and  the  other  above.   Many  laughed  at  this 
contrivance,  but  afterward  necessity  forced 
them  to  do  likewise.^ 

Still  searching  for  gold  the  expedition  spent  the 
year  of  1541  wandering  through  northern  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  where,  according  to  the  De  Soto  Expedition  report, 
they  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  present  Sun- 

77 

flower  Landing.  ' 

The  bitter  experience  of  two  terrible  winters  caused 
De  Soto  to  build  a  stockade  around  his  camp  for  the  Winter 
of  1542  at  Utiangue  in  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas.   On 
March  6,  the  army  began  to  move  and  march  through  Louisiana. 
It  was  here  on  May  21,  1542,  that  De  Soto  died  of  a  fever 


76.  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

77.  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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at  the  age  of  forty- two  years.   The  body  was  buried  at 

night  within  the  town.   Fearing  that  the  Indians  would  dig 

up  the  body,  it  was  again  removed  at  night  and  weighted 

with  sand  and  cast  into  the  Mississippi.  Before  his  death, 

De  Soto  had  appointed  Luis  de  Moscoso  to  be  his  successor. 

Moscoso  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  group  decided  to  try 

to  reach  Mexico.   They  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  but 

having  had  no  trails  to  guide  them,  they  spent  some  three 

months  in  wandering.   They  decided  to  build  boats  during 

the  winter  but  it  was  June  24  before  they  were  ready. 

They  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Dressed  in  skins  of  deer,  buffalo,  and  bear,  haggard  and 

shrivelled,  on  September  10,  1543,  they  reached  the  mouth 

of  the  Panuco  River  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  about  a 

hundred  fifty  miles  north  of  Vera  Cruz;  twenty-five  more 

days  put  them  in  Mexico  City.   Only  300  men  were  left  to 

tell  of  their  hardships  and  their  failure  to  find  riches 

in  the  New  World.'®  When  the  news  of  their  return  without 

De  Soto  reached  Dona  Isabel,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Just  as  the  efforts  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
established  the  existence  of  the  Florida 
peninsula  and  the  expeditions  of  Gar ay 
and  Ay 11 on  revealed  it  as  a  vast  con- 
tinent, so  the  enterprises  of  Narvaez 
and  De  Soto  removed  it  forever  from  the 


78.  Bolton,  op_.  cit . ,  p.  77-78. 

Swanton,  op.  cit. ,  p.  336  quotes  Garcilaso. 

79.  Hanna,  Katherine  Trimmer  Abbey,  Florida,  Land  of 

Change,  p.  15. 
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easy  and  quick  wealth  classification  of 

Mexico  and  Peru Two  motives 

for  possession  remained:  missionary- 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  natives 
and  the  geographical  significance  of 
its  location. 79 
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Suggestions  to  the  Teacher 


Have  students  report  on  any  landmarks  in  the  vicinity, 
such  as  old  monuments  or  markers  of  forts. 

Plan  field  trip  to  some  place  of  historic  interest  in  your 
county. 

Try  socio-drama  by  giving  supils  from  two  to  five  minutes 
to  think  over  and  prepare  to  act  out  extemporaneously  some 
event  of  history  connected  with  the  early  explorers. 


Suggestions  to  the  Student 

Write  a  history  of  your  own  town. 

Did  any  of  the  early  explorers  pass  through  your  locality? 

Write  scenes  for  a  play  to  be  given  by  your  class. 

Learn  the  Indian  legends  of  your  section  of  the  state. 

Make  a  collection  of  Indian  relics. 

Ask  someone  with  relics  to  exhibit  them  in  your  school. 

Books  That  Will  Tell  You  More  About  This  Period 


Everglades,  The  River  of  Grass,  Doublass,  Marjory  Stoneman, 
Rivers  of  America  Series,  New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company, 
Inc.,  1947. 

Fabulous  Florida,  Carson,  Ruby  Leach,  Dallas:   Manfred, 
Van  Nort  and  Co.,  1942. 

Florida — A  Guide  to  the  Southernmost  State,  American  Guide 
Series,  Federal  Writers  Project,  New  York:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1939. 

Florida  Land  of  Change,  Hanna,  Katherlne  Trimmer  Abbey, 
Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941. 

Florida  Under  Five  Flags,  Patrick,  Rembert  W.,  Gainesville: 
University  of  Florida  Press,  1945. 
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Fontaneda' 3  Memoir  (Reprinted  and  edited  by  Daniel  True) 
Coral  Gables:  Glade  House,  1945. 

Juan  Ortiz:  Gentleman  of  Seville,  Alfriend,  Mary  Bethell, 
Boston:  Chapman  and  Grimes,  1940. 

Mangrove  Coast,  Bickel,  Karl  A.,  New  York:  Coward-McCann, 
Inc.,  1942. 

Suwannee  River — Strange  Green  Land,  Matchat,  Cecile  Hulse, 
New  York:   The  Literary  Guild  of  America,  1938. 

The  Discovery  of  Florida  and  Its  Discoverer,  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Lawson,  Edward  W.,  Lawson:   St.  Augustine,  1946. 


Identify  the  Following: 


Charles  V 

Pizzarro 

Cortez 

Papal  Bull 

brigantine 

pinnance 

Ais 

Juan  Ortiz 

Terra  Ceia 


Canary  Islands 

Moors 

Shaw  Landing 

Fountain  of  Youth 

Apalachee 

Cabeza  de  Vac  a 

Panfilo  de  Narvaez 

Hernando  de  Soto 

Battle  of  the  Lakes 


Mococo 

Saturiba 

Outina 

Tequesta 

Carlos 

Jeaga 

Timucua 

cacique 

Ucita 


For  Further  Study 


Why  were  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  members  of  Ponce  de 
Leon's  Expedition? 

Name  two  survivors  of  Narvaez 's  party  that  played  a  large 
part  in  Florida  history. 

Describe  De  Soto's  treatment  of  the  Indians  as  he  passed 
from  province  to  province. 
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Tell  of  the  Battle  of  Mabilla. 

Why  did  De  Soto  not  meet  his  ships  at  Ochuse  Bay  as  he 
had  first  planned? 

What  were  some  theories  as  to  the  size,  shape,  and  wealth 
of  Florida  in  the  Early  Period? 

Discuss  the  customs  of  the  Calusas,  the  Timucua. 


UNIT1  TWO 
EARLY  SETTLEMENTS 


God  had  not  created  tnose  lands  solely  for  Castlllans. 

Henry  II  of  Prance 


CHAPTER  I 

TRISTAN  DE  LUNA 

The  tales  told  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  after  his  journey 
of  3,000  miles  across  the  continent  of  North  America  in- 
cited to  a  fever  pitch  the  ambitions  of  additional 
explorers.  Francisco  de  Coronada  set  out  to  find  the 
famed  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  (pueblo  towns  in  New  Mexico 
as  described  by  an  Indian  slave).  Accompanying  him  was 
Tristan  de  Luna  Y  Arellano.   Though  this  expedition  re- 
sulted, as  had  the  previous  ones,  in  dismal  failure, 
Philip  II  determined  more  strongly  to  establish  a  colony 
in  the  heart  of  the  new  continent.   Three  bases  were  to  be 
established:   one  on  the  Gulf  coast,  one  in  the  famed  Coosa 
province  of  Alabama,  and  one  at  Santa  Elena,  (Port  Royal) 
the  site  of  Allyon's  attempted  colony.   The  Santa  Elena 
was  the  most  necessary  from  Philip's  viewpoint.   It  was  to 
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be  a  refuge  for  shipwrecked  treasure  fleets  sailing  near 
the  eastern  coast  of  La  Florida  and  to  serve  as  a  strong- 
hold to  ward  off  French  aggression. 

Preparations  for  the  Luna  Expedition  were  thoroughly 
and  painstakingly  made.   A  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels, 
equipped  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  Don  Luis  de  Velasco, 
carrying  500  soldiers,  100  colonists  and  servants  and  240 
horses  left  Vera  Cruz,  June  11,  1559,  and  landed  after  two 
months  at  Ochuse  (Pensacola  Bay)  on  August  14. 

Luna  praised  this  beautiful  harbor  as  the  best  yet 
found  in  Florida  as  one  well  protected  in  case  of  storms. 
Alas,  five  days  after  their  arrival  a  hurricane  destroyed 
all  the  ships  but  one  caravel  and  two  barks.   Most  of  the 
food  supplies  were  lost  in  the  wrecked  ships.   The  food 
carried  on  shore  was  ruined  by  the  water.   Leaving  a  small 
detachment  at  Ochuse,  Luna  and  the  main  party  pushed  inland 
toward  the  rich  province  of  Coosa. 

Finding  the  Indian  town  of  Nanipacosa  with  eighty 
houses  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  River  near  where 
it  empties  into  Mobile  Bay,  the  hordes  of  Spaniards  soon 
consumed  the  supplies  of  the  Indians.   The  Indians  were 
unable  to  feed  their  uninvited  guests;  finally  they  employed 
a  scorched  earth  policy  against  the  Spaniards.   "The  corn- 
fields had  been  pulled  up,  and  all  the  fields  burned  and 


1.   Priestly,  Herbert  Ingram,  The  Luna  Papers,  Volume  I, 
p.  XXXIV. 
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pulled  by  the  natives,  (as  had)  even  the  wild  herbs,  which 
they  had  learned  that  we  could  make  use  of  and  which  we 
eat."   The  Spaniards  pushed  on  to  the  province  of  Coosa. 

Here,  as  they  passed  through  the  country  they  saw 
evidence  of  the  destruction  and  ruin  wrought  by  De  Soto 
and  his  men.   To  get  rid  of  them  the  Indians  resorted  to 
a  clever  ruse.   An  Indian  with  four  retainers  came  to  the 
Spanish  camp  impersonating  an  ambassador;  he  said  he  was 
from  the  Chief  of  Coosa  and  came  to  offer  it  all  to  them, 
begging  them  come  to  their  province.   The  Spaniards  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deceived,  and  set  out  with  the  pseudo 
ambassador.   But  as  soon  as  they  were  well  outside  of  the 
Olibahali  region  he  vanished.  Yet  the  soldiers  pressed 
on  and  after  nearly  three  months'  absence  from  Nanipacana, 
reached  a  village  of  thirty-odd  houses  and  huts.   The 
party  sent  out  by  sea,  led  by  Luna's  nephew,  Don  Martin 
Doz,  to  find  the  Santa  Elena  of  d'Allyon's  brief  colony, 
was  wrecked  by  a  storm. 

Luna's  illness,  his  continuous  bad  luck,  his  failing 
to  accomplish  the  aims  of  his  expedition,  the  constant 
friction  between  him  and  the  Dominican  friars,  and  the 
lack  of  confidence  his  own  officers  had  in  his  decisions, 
resulted  in  Luna's  recall.   In  a  dramatic  scene  on  Palm 


2.   Priestly,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  155, 
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Sunday,  Father  Anunciacion  accused  Luna  of  being  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  and  misfortunes  suffered  by  the  colonists, 
Luna  humbly  accepted  the  blame  and  asked  forgiveness  of 
the  people  after  which  there  was  a  general  shedding  of 
tears  and  an  emotional  thunderstorm. 

Angel  de  Villafane,  his  successor,  arrived  with 
soldiers,  supplies,  and  friars  to  take  over  the  government. 
Villafane  had  been  active  in  helping  Luna  assemble  his 
expedition.   Taking  the  remnant  of  Luna's  party  he  tried 
to  establish  a  colony  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina.  A. 
storm  helped  make  this,  too,  result  in  failure. 

Luna  reached  Madrid  around  August  9,  1561.   Here  he 
presented  his  report  to  the  King  and  asked  for  remunera- 
tions for  the  fortune  he  had  lost  in  Florida.   Needless 
to  say,  this  request  was  not  granted. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FRENCH  IN  FLORIDA 
1.   JEAN  RIBAULT'S  COLONY 

After  the  unsuccessful  Luna  expedition  on  the  west 
coast  and  Villafane's  ill-fated  venture  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  Philip  II  issued  a  cedula  September  23,  1561, 
declaring  that  Spain  should  make  no  further  attempt  to 
settle  any  part  of  Florida. 

Europe  was  engaged  in  the  bloodiest  of  her  religious 
wars.   The  Inquisition  had  flourished  with  Charles  V,  and 
was  in  full  swing  under  his  son,  Philip.   The  Council  of 
Trent  (1545-1563)  was  in  session,  having  been  called  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  make  reforms  in  some  of  its  prac- 
tices and  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Lutherans,  or  Protestants,  as  they  were  now  called  since 
their  break  with  Catholicism. 

The  great  Protestant  leader  of  France,  Admiral  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  desired  to  establish  France  and  Protestantism 
on  the  snores  of  the  new  world.   To  head  his  expedition  he 
chose  Jean  Ribaut,  a  native  of  Dieppe,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  exertive  seamen  of  his  time.   Ribaut' s  lieutenant 
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was  Rene  Goulaine  de  Laudonniere,  destined  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  second  French  expedition.   Ribaut  was  fitted 
out  with  three  large  ships  and  two  small  ones  that  were 
carried  on  board  during  the  crossing.  Half  of  the  one 
hundred  fifty  men  were  seasoned  soldiers.   There  were 
plenty  of  ammunition,  supplies,  and  twenty-five  bronze 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Leaving  Havre  de  Grace  on  February  18,  1562  they 
reached  the  Florida  coast  on  April  30  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matanzas  inlet  at  29e  30'  latitude.3  They 

cruised  up  the  coast  all  day  and  at  nightfall  came  to  the 

4 
place  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Mayport  where 

a  large  river  emptied  into  the  sea.   This  was  the  St.  Johns 

which  they  named  River  of  May. 

Jean  Ribaut  says  that  the  Indians  were  so  friendly 
when  they  reached  the  branch  of  the  river  "that  one  of  the 
best  of  apparance  amonges  them,  brother  unto  one  of  there 
kinges  or  governours,  comaunded  one  of  the  Indians  to 
enter  into  the  water,  and  to  approche  our  boats,  to  showe 
us  the  easiest  landing  place." 

Describing  them  further  Ribaut  says:   "They  be  all 
naked  and  of  a  goodly  stature,  mighty,  faire  and  as  well 


3.  Ribaut,  Jean,  The  Whole  and  True  Pi scour eye  of  ^erra 

Florida,  p.  64. 

4.  Ibid. ,  p.  5. 

5.  Ibid. ,  p.  67. 
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shapen  and  proportioned  of  bodye  as  any  people  in  all  the 

world,  very  gentill,  curtious  and  of  a  good  nature."   Of 

their  clothes  he  says: 

The  most  parte  of  them  cover  their  raynes 
and  pryvie  partes  with  faire  hartes  skins, 
paynted  cunyngly  with  sondry  collours,  and 
the  fore  parte  of  there  "bodye  and  armes 
paynted  with  pretye  devised  workes  of  azure, 
redd,  and  black,  so  well  and  so  properly 
don  as  the  best  paynter  of  Europe  could  not 
amend  yt.   The  women  have  their  bodies 
covered  with  a  certen  herbe  like  unto  moste, 
whereof  the  cedertrees  and  all  other  trees 
by  alwaies  covered.  "^ 

Jean  Ribaut  presented  their  King  and  his  brothers 
with  gowns  of  blue  embroidered  with  gold  fleur-de-lis. 
The  King  had  bay  branches  cut  for  the  French  and  placed 
them  some  distance  from  his.   The  King  himself  sat  apart 
from  his  subjects  who  held  him  in  great  respect.   These 
were  the  Timucua  who  became  the  friends  of  the  French 
colonists. 

Of  their  crops,  Ribaut  mentions  fields  of  maize  to  be 
made  into  meal,  beans,  gourds,  cucumbers,  citrons,  and 
peas.   Their  implements  were  of  wood  fitted  into  stones 
and  oyster  shells  and  mussels.   Their  bows  were  of  wood 
with  leather  strings  with  arrows  of  reeds  tipped  with  the 
teeth  of  fish.8 


6.  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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The  next  day  on  a  small  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the 
River  of  May,  Ribaut  planted  a  colony  and  claimed  the  land 
fer  his  majesty,  Charles  IX  of  Prance. 

After  exploring  both  banks  of  the  river  for  two  days 

they  again  set  sail  and  found  the  mouth  of  another  large 

g 
river,  (probably  the  St.  Marys).   Here  they  stayed  a  day 

and  night.   Ribaut  describes  the  houses  as  made  of  wood 

set  upright  and  covered  with  reeds.   One  house  was  very 

large  and  long  with  settees  made  of  reeds  which  served 

as  both  beds  and  seats.   They  were  two  feet  from  the 

ground  set  on  pillars  painted  red,  yellow,  and  blue.   This 

Is  the  land  of  Chlcora  where  people  live  long,  "So  that 

aged  men  go  withowt  staves  and  are  able  to  do  and  ron  like 

the  yongest  of  them,  who  only  are  known  to  be  ould  by  the 

wrynkeles  in  ther  face  and  decaye  of  sight." 

On  the  17th  day  of  May,  1562,  Jean  Ribaut  stopped  at 

a  large  river  at  a  spot  he  called  Port  Royal  (Charle sport, 

South  Carolina).   On  may  22,  he  set  up  a  second  colony 

for  his  King.   Leaving  a  small  settlement,  he  decided  to 

return  to  Prance.   He  asked  for  volunteers  to  remain  and 

chose  thirty.   Albert  de  la  Pierria  was  appointed  as  their 

captain.   The  colonists  asked  Ribaut  to  build  them  a  fort. 

The  tiny  blockhouse  known  as  Charlesport  on  Parris  Island 


9.   Ibid.,  note  p.  83. 
10.   Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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became  the  home  of  the  first  Protestant  settlement  in 
North  America.  Here  was  the  first  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
seeking  religious  freedom,  fifty-eight  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

In  his  report  to  Coligny,  Ribaut  mentions  that  he 
"carriede  two  goodly  and  strong  (Indians)  abourd  our 
shippes,  clothing  and  using  them  as  gently  and  lovingly 
as  yt  was  possible  but  they  never  ceased  day  or  night  to 
lament  and  at  length  they  scaped  awaye."-^ 

The  garrison  under  Captain  Albert  de  La  Pierria  fared 
well  for  a  while.   As  time  passed,  their  provisions  grew 
scant,  their  hopes  of  Ribaut' s  return  grew  fainter,  and 
Captain  Albert  became  more  harsh  in  his  dealings  with  his 
small  band.   The  men  were  indolent;  instead  of  planting 
crops  for  themselves,  they  depended  on  friendly  Indians  to 
supply  their  needs. 

After  the  drummer  was  ordered  to  be  hanged  and  another 
member  of  their  small  group  placed  on  a  desert  island  to 
starve,  the  men  mutinied  and  killed  Captain  Albert. 
Nicolas  Barri  was  chosen  in  his  place.   Without  proper 
implements,  and  without  a  carpenter,  they  contrived  to 
build  a  frail  vessel,  caulked  with  moss  and  with  sails  made 
of  their  shirts  in  which  they  started  across  the  ocean  for 
France.   The  sea  becalmed  for  days,  forced  them  to  kill 


11.   Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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one  of  their  members  to  save  the  rest.  Le  Clerc  was  the 
one  on  whom  the  lot  fell.   Soon  afterward  an  English  ship 
rescued  them  and  they  returned  to  France.   Charlesport  was 
never  reoccupied  by  the  French. 

Jean  Ribaut,  who  had  promised  to  return  in  six  months 
to  his  colony  at  Charlesport  was  caught  in  the  throes  of  a 
religious  war  in  France  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants.  He  fought  with  his  friends  in  Dieppe  against  the 
Catholic  party  of  France.   England  aided  in  this  fight, 
but  when  the  Catholics  won,  Ribaut  fled  to  England  and 
published  his  account  of  his  trip  to  Terra  Florida.   The 
book  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who 
heard  him  readily,  but  fearing  trouble  with  Philip  II  she 
did  not  openly  encourage  him.   He  fell  in  with  a  wily, 
unscrupulous  adventurer,  Thomas  Stukeley,  who  was  equip- 
ping an  expedition  to  Florida.   Ribaut,  anxious  to  return 
to  his  colony,  tried  to  escape  with  four  French  war 
hostages  in  a  Flemish  ship  but  was  captured  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  1563  the  war  ended,  and  Coligny  was  free  again  to 
try  to  realize  his  dream  of  a  Huguenot  colony  in  the  new 
world  as  a  base  for  preying  on  Spanish  treasure  ships  from 
the  Indies.   Since  Ribaut  was  in  prison,  Rene  de  Laudon- 
niere  and  his  party  went  on  shore  where  they  were  well 
received  by  the  friendly  Indians.   Saturioua,  King  of 
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the  thirty  tribes  of  Timucua  Indians,  presented  him  with 
a  wedge  of  silver.   Returning  to  their  ships  they  sailed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Johns.   The  French  were  led 
by  the  natives  to  the  column  which  had  been  set  up  by 
Ribaut.   Here  they  found  the  natives  worshipping  it. 

2.   THE  SECOND  FRENCH  COLONY 

Laudonniere  says:   MWe  measured  out  a  oiece  of  ground 

in  the  form  of  an  A.   There  was  not  a  man  that  had  either 

12 

a  cutting  hook  or  hatchet."    Here  they  built  a  triangu- 
lar fort  which  they  named  Fort  Caroline.   The  men  were 
soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  spent  their  time  exploring  for 
treasure  rather  than  planting  crops.   The  Spring  of  1565 
found  them  near  starvation. 

While  Laudonniere  was  ill  with  a  fever,  mutineers 
seized  two  of  his  small  boats  and  escaped  to  the  West 
Indies  on  a  pirate  cruise.   One  vessel  fell  Into  Spanish 
hands,  the  other  was  forced  to  return  to  part  where  the 
leaders  were  hanged. 

In  August  when  the  colony  was  destitute,  the  English 
slave  trader,  John  Hawkins,  in  his  search  for  fresh  water 
came  upon  the  small  colony.   He  exchanged  food,  shoes,  and 
a  small  ship  for  artillery  from  their  fort.   Of  great 


12.   Hakluyt,  Second  Voyage  of  Laudonniere  to  Florida, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  354. 
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interest  to  Hawkins  and  his  men  was  the  Indians'  practice 
of  smoking  tobacco.   The  French  colonists  had  adopted  this 
custom  some  twenty  years  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe.13 

On  August  28,  1565,  Ribaut  freed  from  prison,  returned 
to  France  and  was  appointed  by  Coligny  to  head  a  new  expedi- 
tion bound  for  Florida.   As  the  discouraged  French  were 
making  ready  to  leave  Fort  Caroline,  Ribaut' s  expedition 

arrived  with  his  ships  bringing  some  600  more  colonists, 

14 
laborers,  women,  and  children.    Jean  Ribaut  had  left 

Dieppe  May  23,  1565,  but  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds. 

He  had  spent  "time  going  from  river  to  river  which  had 

been  sufficient  for  him  to  have  discharged  his  ships  and 

for  me  to  have  embarked  on  my  return  to  France,"  Laudon- 

niere  says  bitterly  as  he  tells  of  the  tragedies  that 

befell  the  colonists.  Laudonniere  received  papers  from 

Coligny  recalling  him  to  answer  charges  concerning  his 

unjust  treatment  of  the  colonists. 


3.   THE  FOUNDING  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE  BY  PEDRO  MENDENDEZ 

DE  AVILES 


When  reports  of  the  French  colony  reached  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  he  was  exceedingly  angry  for  two  reasons:   the 


13.  Chatelain,  Verne  E.,  The  Dyeses  of  Spanish  Florida, 
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encroachment  of  the  French  in  what  he  considered  Spanish 
territory,  and  the  fact  that  the  French  colonists  were  of 
the  hated  Lutheran  sect.   Philip  chose  to  head  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  a  man  of  great  force  and  personal 
bravery,  one  who  had  served  as  captain-general  of  the 
Indies  and  one  fanatically  religious,  Pedro  Menendez  de 
Aviles.   Menendez  was  born  February  15,  1519  in  the  sea- 
port town  of  Aviles.   He  spent  his  youth  fighting  Corsairs 
off  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts.   The  King  granted  him 
a  patent  on  March  20,  1565  to  conquer  and  settle "the  con- 
tinent of  Florida"  and  he  was  given  the  title  of 
Adelantado.15 

He  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  June  29,  1865  with  2,646 
persons  in  thirty-four  vessels,  four  of  which  were  very 
large.    The  Spanish  sighted  the  coast  of  Florida  on 
August  28,  St.  Augustine's  Day.   Not  knowing  the  exact 
location  of  the  French,  they  sailed  for  days  along  the 
coast.   Proceeding  up  the  coast  they  saw  four  large 
galleons  at  anchor.  Fairbanks  comments:   nBy  strange  co- 
incidence the  two  hostile  fleets  being  within  thirty  mile 
of  each  other,  and  landing  simultaneously  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage  of  more  than  3,000  miles,  each  unknowing  of  the 
proximity  of  the  other."17  After  an  exchange  of  fire  and 


15.  Hakluyt,  op_.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  356. 

16.  Connor,  Jeanette  T.,  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  p.  74. 

17.  Fairbanks,  George,  Florida  Its  History  and  Romance, 

p.  88. 
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questions  as  to  whom  the  ships  belonged  and  as  to  their 

religious  faith,  Menendez  made  himself  known  by  saying: 

He  who  asks  this  is  called  Pedro  Menendez, 
this  armada  belongs  to  the  King  of  Spain 
and  I  am  the  General  thereof;  and  I  come 
to  hang  and  behead  all  the  Lutherans  I  may 
find  on  this  sea  and  in  this  land;  and 
thus  do  I  bring  instructions  from  my  King, 
which  I  shall  fulfil  at  dawn  when  I  shall 
board  your  ships;  and  if  I  should  find  any 
Catholic,  I  will  give  him  good  treatment.^ 

The  French  cut  their  cables,  and  having  swifter  ships, 
eluded  the  Spanish.   Menendez  chose  as  the  site  of  his 
colony  the  present  city  of  St.  Augustine  and  began  unload- 
ing his  supplies.   The  French  sailed  up  the  harbor  where 
Menendez  was  unloading,  eager  to  take  the  Spanish  by  sur- 
prise before  they  could  fortify  themselves.  Low  tide  kept 
them  from  entering  and  a  change  of  wind  made  their  return 
to  Fort  Caroline  difficult. 

On  September  10,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane  season, 
Ribaut,  against  the  advice  of  Laudonniere  and  others  who 
wanted  to  fortify  themselves  more  securely,  set  out  with 
his  full  force  to  attack  the  Spanish.   A  hurricane  sepa- 
rated his  ships  and  they  were  all  wrecked  on  the  coast  not 
far  from  the  city  of  St.  Augustine.   Laudonniere  was  ill 
of  fever  and  had  to  remain  at  the  fort.  He  gives  a  piti- 
ful description  of  those  who  were  left — only  the  very 


18.   Connor,  Jeanette  T.,  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  p.  87. 
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young  and  untried,  or  sick  and  feeble,  and  the  women  and 
children.  When  the  Spanish  attacked,  they  had  no  means  of 
defense, 

4.   THE  ATTACK  ON  PORT  CAROLINE 

In  the  meantime,  Menendez  had  set  out  to  attack  Port 

Caroline  with  500  men.  two  thirds  of  them  arquebusiers, 

the  other  third  pikemen,  and  with  rations  for  eight  days 

in  their  knapsacks.   In  a  driving  rain,  through  swamps  and 

marshes,  and  led  by  Menendez  himself,  the  Spaniards  blazed 

a  trail  to  Fort  Caroline.   Making  a  surprise  attack  Just 

at  daybreak,  they  succeeded  in  quickly  capturing  the  fort. 

Most  of  the  French  were  killed  except  the  few  who  escaped 

over  the  walls  and  hid  in  the  forest.   The  Spanish  account 

says  that  Menendez  with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed: 

Under  penalty  of  death,  let  no  one  wound  or 
kill  any  woman,  or  boys  under  15  years. 
And  so  this  was  done,  for  70  of  those  per- 
sons escaped:   the  rest  all  died  except 
about  50  or  60,  who  threw  themselves  down 
from  the  wall  of  the  fort  and  took  refuge 
in  the  woods. ^® 

The  French  account  gives  a  different  picture.  De 

90 
Challeux,    the  old  captious  carpenter,  says: 

The  wicket  gate  being  open,  the  Spanish 
force  having  traversed  forests,  swamps, 
and  rivers,  arrived  at  break  of  day, 


19.   Connor,  ojd.  cit.,  p.  101. 
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Friday,  the  20th  of  September,  the  weather 
very  stormy  and  entered  the  fort  without 
any  resistance,  and  made  a  horrible  satis- 
faction of  the  rage  and  hate  they  had 
conceived  against  our  nation.   It  was  then 
who  should  best  kill  the  most  men,  sick 
and  well,  somen  and  little  children,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  massacre  which  should  equal 
this  for  its  barbarity  and  cruelty.2* 

Prom  the  artist,  Le  Moyne,  we  have  his  account  of  the 

destruction  of  the  fort  and  of  his  escape.  He  had  been  on 

watch  and  because  of  the  storm  had  lain  down  in  his  hammock 

to  sleep.   The  outcries  of  his  comrades  awakened  him.   Two 

Spaniards  with  drawn  swords  brushed  by  him.  Crawling  over 

the  dead  bodies  of  his  slain  comrades  he  leaped  over  the 

wall  and  escaped  into  the  forest.   The  fort  was  being 

turned  into  a  slaughter  pen.   Finally  after  two  days  of 

wandering  he  found  Laudonniere  with  a  pitiful  group  of 

refugees,  some  twenty-six  in  all.   Laudonniere  scuttled 

and  sank  one  of  the  small  ships  to  keep  the  Spaniards 

from  taking  it.   In  two  of  the  vessels  of  Jacques  Ribaut, 

the  remnant  of  the  French  colony  escaped  and  after  many 

22 

hardships  finally  reached  France. 

Menendez  found  five  or  six  thousand  ducats  of  silver, 
also  some  pearls,  some  gold,  packs  of  playing  cards,  and 
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six  boxes  of  books  which  he  burned. 2^  A  garrison  of  300 
soldiers  was  left  to  defend  the  fort  which  the  Spaniards 
rechristened  San  Mateo.   Lumber  sawed  for  a  gallery 
Laudonniere  had  been  building  was  converted  into  a  Catholic 
chapel. 

5.   MASSACRE  OP  THE  FRENCH  AT  MATANZAS 

On  his  return  to  St.  Augustine,  Menendez  learned  from 
the  Indians  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  French  who  despite  the 
storm  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Spanish  Colony.  With  a 
party  of  forty  soldiers  he  set  out  in  search  of  them. 
Climbing  a  tall  tree  Menendez  saw  a  party  of  the  ship- 
wrecked French  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Matanzas  inlet. 
Soon  a  Frenchman  swam  across  to  ask  for  help.   He  said 
there  were  two  hundred  of  them  and  that  they  were  all 
Lutherans.   A  conference  was  arranged  between  the  Adelan- 
tado  and  the  French  captain  who  came  with  four  men 
attending  him. 

Menendez  informed  them  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Caroline. 
Producing  two  Frenchmen  captured  at  Fort  Caroline  who  had 
foresworn  their  religion  he  informed  them  of  the  fate  of 
those  who  had  remained  at  the  fort.24 

They  begged  for  mercy  and  for  ships  that  they  might 
be  sent  back  to  France.   Menendez  said  that  since  they 


23.   Ibid. ,  p.  105. 
24«   Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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belonged  to  the  new  religion  he  considered  them  as  heretics 
and  enemies  but  if  they  wanted  to  give  up  their  flags  and 
arms  to  him  and  place  themselves  at  his  version  of  mercy, 
they  could  do  so,  "An  order  that  he  might  do  with  them  as 
God  should  direct  him."25  Again  the  French  officers  re- 
turned to  council  with  their  men.   After  two  hours  they 
returned  and  said  that  some  were  able  to  offer  fifty  thou- 
sand ducats  in  ransom.   The  Adelantado  refused;  finally 
the  French  gave  up  their  arms  and  flags  and  threw  them- 
selves on  his  mercy.   He  ordered  the  French  bound  and 
brought  over  by  tens.   He  ordered  one  of  his  captains  to 
march  them  to  a  spot  where  he  (the  Adelantado)  would  draw 
a  line  with  his  sword  and  "there  he  was  to  kill  them  all, 
and  he  ordered  the  captain  who  came  with  the  rear  guard  to 
do  likewise;  and  so  it  was  done,  and  they  were  all  left 
there  dead;  and  that  night  he  returned  to  St.  Augustine 
before  dawn,  because  the  sun  had  allready  set  when  those 
men  died." 

6.   THE  SECOND  MASSACRE 

A  few  days  later  the  larger  party  of  the  shipwrecked 
French,  lead  by  Jean  Ribaut,  reached  the  Matanzas  inlet; 
again  the  Indians  informed  Menendez  and  again  he  repeated 


25.  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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the  slaughter.   These  unfortunates  were  also  bound  and 
brought  ten  at  a  time  and  taken  to  the  same  place  the  pre- 
vious captives  had  been  slaughtered.   "Only  the  fifers, 
drummers,  trumpeters,  and  four  more  who  said  they  were 
Catholics,  in  all  sixteen  persons:   all  the  others  were 
put  to  the  knife."27 

Menendez  received  high  praise  from  both  the  King  and 
later  from  the  Pope  although  there  were  some  of  his  own 
number  who  considered  him  cruel.   Of  Jean  Ribaut,  Menendez 
says, 

I  had  Jean  Ribault  with  all  the  rest  put  to 
the  knife,  understanding  this  to  be  expedient 
for  the  service  of  God  our  Lord  and  of  Your 
Majesty,  and  I  hold  it  very  great  good  for- 
tune that  he  should  be  dead;  for  the  King  of 
Prance  could  do  more  with  him  with  fifty- 
thousand  ducats  than  with  others  with  five 
hundred  thousand:   and  he  could  do  more  in 
one  year  than  another  in  ten,  for  he  was  the 
most  experienced  seaman  and  corsair  known, 
and  very  skillful  in  this  navigation  of  the 
Indies  and  the  coast  of  Florida. ^8 

Connor  says  in  regard  to  his  massacre  of  the  French, 

Is  he  to  be  judged  by  those  acts,  or  by  the 
record  of  a  lifetime  of  faithful  and  brilliant 
service  to  his  King,  his  country  and  his  God? 
The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  tell  all  and 
palliate  nothing:   when  that  is  done,  Pedro 
Menendez  de  Aviles  stands  out  as  a  religious 
fanatic,  but  the  greatest  genius  whose  name 
has  been  linked  with  that  of  Florida. 29 

The  few  Frenchmen  who  refused  to  surrender  and  had 
escaped  later  were  captured  at  Cape  Canaveral  where 


27.  Ibid. ,  Loc.  cit . ,  Note  6,  p.  122. 

28.  Ibid.,  Quotes  Menendez' s  letter  to  King,  Oct.  15,  1565, 

p.  122. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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strangely  enough  Menendez  showed  clemency.   He  burned  the 
fort  they  were  constructing,  but  part  of  them  were  Incorpor- 
ated in  the  Spanish  Colony;  the  others  were  permitted  to 
return  to  France. 

Thus  were  the  French  disposed  of  in  Florida. 

Conditions  in  St.  Augustine  were  very  bad.   The  people 
were  hungry  and  miserable.   In  November,  Menendez  went  to 
Cuba  for  supplies.   The  Governor  received  him  with  coolness 
and  refused  his  plea  for  aid  for  the  struggling  colony. 
In  his  extremity  he  learned  of  the  arrival  in  Havana  of  a 
part  of  his  fleet  which  had  been  separated  from  him  in  the 
storm  which  they  had  encountered  in  crossing.  With  the 
fleet  was  his  nephew,  Pedro  Menendez  Marques. 

Menendez  sailed  around  the  southwestern  coast  on  his 
return  voyage,  seeking  for  his  son  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  his  return  from  New  Spain  as  General  of  a 
Treasure  Fleet  in  1563.   He  established  somewhat  friendly 
relations  with  Carlos,  Cacique  of  the  Calusas.   There  was 
much  bartering  done  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the 
Spaniards,  for  the  Indians  did  not  know  the  value  of  gold. 
For  a  playing  card,  the  ace  of  diamonds,  one  of  them  gave 
a  soldier  a  piece  of  gold  worth  seventy  ducats;  and  for 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  silver  bar  worth  one  hundred  ducats.^ 


30.   Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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At  a  feast  to  which  Menendez  invited  Carlos,  he  amazed 
the  Indians  with  the  words  written  on  paper  which  he  read 
to  them.   They  thought  that  the  paper  had  talked. 

To  cement  their  friendship,  Carlos  offered  Menendez 
his  sister  for  his  wife.   This  made  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation, for  Carlos  was  very  powerful  and  the  Spaniards  did 
not  want  to  enrage  him.   Menendez  accepted  her,  had  her 

christened  Dona  Antonia,  and  sent  her  to  Havana  to  be  edu- 

3l 

cated  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

Seven  Christians  were  rescued  whom  the  Indians  had 
captured  when  they  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast.   Two 
of  the  women  chose  to  remain  with  the  Calusas  because  of 
their  Indian  children.32 

The  Adelantado  began  the  construction  of  block  houses 
and  forts  along  the  coast  for  defense  purposes.  When  sup- 
plies ran  low,  he  went  again  to  Havana  to  solicit  aid. 
When  help  was  refused,  he  sold  his  jewelry  and  even  his 
clothes  to  buy  maize  and  cassava.   On  the  return  to 
St.  Augustine  he  found  seventeen  vessels  and  1500  soldiers 
with  supplies  that  had  come  from  Spain  during  his  absence. 
This  saved  the  colony. 


31.  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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7.   THE  REVENGE  OP  DOMINIQUE  DE  GOURGUES 

While  Menendez  was  away,  the  fourth  French  Expedition 
came  to  the  Florida  coast.  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  a 
gentleman  from  Gascony,  and  possibly  a  Catholic,33  whose 
patriotism  was  greater  than  his  religious  zeal  sold  his 
own  property  and  borrowed  from  his  friends  to  fit  out  a 
supposed  slave  trading  expedition.   With  some  200  men  and 
three  ships  he  set  out  August  22,  1567  for  the  Barbary 
Coast.   From  there  he  came  to  the  West  Indies  to  dispose 
of  his  cargo.   Not  until  he  reached  Cuba  did  he  make  known 
his  true  mission. 

Sailing  up  the  St.  Johns  he  returned  the  salute  of  the 
Spaniards  who  took  his  ships  for  their  own.   Indians  ap- 
peared with  bows  and  arrows,  but  were  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  the  newcomers  were  French;  they  made  a  treaty  with 
them  to  fight  against  the  Spanish.  De  Gourgues  made  a  sur- 
prise attack  when  the  soldiers  at  the  river  fort  or 
blockhouse  were  at  their  midday  meal  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  fort.  Pierre  de  Bre,  a  sixteen-year-old 
refugee  from  Fort  Caroline  who  had  been  saved  by  Saturioua 
when  he  escaped  the  Spaniards  was  brought  to  Captain  de 
Gourgues.   He  was  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 


33.   Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  The  Spanish  Borderlands,  p.  155, 
Samaran,  Charles,  "Dominique  de  Gourges,"  Revue 
Historlque,  C.  VIII  (Nov. -Dec.)  1911,  p.  276. 
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Spanish  forts  on  the  river  and  about  Fort  Caroline  which 
the  Spanish  now  called  San  Mateo.   The  small  fort  guarding 
the  other  side  of  the  river  was  captured  by  the  help  of  the 
Indians.   The  men  at  San  Mateo  tried  to  escape  during  the 
night,  but  they  were  captured.   Only  a  few  Spaniards  were 
taken  alive  and  these  were  hanged.   On  a  tablet  of  wood, 
De  Gourges  had  inscribed  over  the  Spaniards,  "I  do  not  this 
as  unto  Spaniards,  nor  as  unto  marranos  (Jews),  but  as  unto 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers. "3*  Thus  the  murder  of 
Jean  Ribaut  and  his  countrymen  was  avenged. 

De  Gourgues  succeeded  in  getting  the  Spanish  artillery 
transferred  to  his  own  ship,  but  an  Indian  cooking  fish  over 
an  open  fire  set  fire  to  a  magazine  and  blew  up  the  fort. 
Calling  the  Indians  together,  he  asked  them  to  continue 
their  friendship  to  the  French.   Promising  to  return  within 
six  months,  he  left  on  May  3,  1568  and  reached  La  Rochelle 
by  June  6.   He  was  received  with  great  honor  by  some  of  his 
countrymen,  but  as  the  Anti-Huguenot  Party  was  now  in  power, 
the  King  was  cool  to  his  plea  to  regain  possession  of 
Florida.   A  large  sum  was  offered  for  his  head  by  the 
Catholic  Kings  of  Europe.   He  fled  to  England  where  he 


34.   Hakluyt,  Richard,  The  Voyage  of  Captalne  Dominique  de 
Gourges  to  Florida  in  1567  when  he  most  valiantly, 
justly  and  shurely  revenged  the  bloody  and  inhumane 
massacre  by  the  Spaniards  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
yeere  1565,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  356. 
Bolton,  op.  cit. ,  p.  157-158. 
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gained  favor  with  Elizabeth.   In  1582  he  died  "to  the  great 
grief  of  them  who  knew  him. " 

This  ended  one  phase  of  the  bloody  strife  in  the  race 
for  colonial  power.   Prance  made  no  further  attempt  to 
colonize  Florida.   Spain's  seventy-five  years  of  intensive 
effort  in  the  region  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Carribean 
had  finally  entrenched  her  hold  on  the  New  World. 
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FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


Fpr  Additional  Reports  or  Committee  Work 


The  Council  of  Trent 

The  Inquisition 

The  Persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  France 

The  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day  (1572) 

Jean  Ribaut 

Jacques  le  Moyne 

Philip  II 


Questions 


1.  Why  was  Tristan  de  Luna's  expedition  not  successful? 

2.  What  was  the  usual  punishment  for  heretics? 

3.  What  part  did  nature  play  in  the  failure  of  the  French 
to  capture  St.  Augustine? 

4.  Discuss  Menendez's  reasons  for  the  Massacres. 

5.  Describe  the  attack  on  Fort  Caroline. 

6.  Why  were  the  Indians  friendly  to  the  French? 

7.  Who  was  Dominique  de  Gourges? 
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Suggestions 


Write  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  St.  Augustine  and 
Pensacola  for  information  about  the  places  of  historic 
interest  there. 

Historical  poster  Stamps  of  Early  Explorers;  Florida 
Historical  Research  Institute,  3007  Granada  Street, 
Tampa,  9,  Florida. 


UNIT  THREE 
MISSIONS  AND  DEFENSE 


In  the  hands  of  the  Lord  are  all 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Psalm  95 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SPANISH  MISSIONS 

In  1549,  Father  Luis  Cancer  had  attempted  a  religious 
expedition  to  Florida. ■*•  In  an  unarmed  ship  he  and  his  com- 
panions landed  near  Tampa  Bay,  a  most  unfortunate  location, 
for  here  the  Indians  had  unpleasant  recollections  of  harsh 
treatment  by  other  Spaniards.^ 

The  Indians  pretended  to  be  friendly  and  Father  Cancer 
allowed  two  of  the  monks  and  the  Indian  guide  to  go  ashore 
to  find  the  harbor  of  which  the  Indians  had  told  them. 
Their  guide  and  interpreter  was  a  christianized  Indian, 
Magdalena  whom  they  had  engaged  in  Havana. 

It  took  the  pilot  of  the  boat  nearly  two  weeks  to  find 
the  designated  harbor.   They  found  an  enslaved  Spaniard  who 


1.  Curley,  Michael  J.,  Church  and  State  in  the  Spanish 

Floridas  (1783-1822),  p.  7. 

2.  Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  The  Spanish  Borderlands,  p.  126. 
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told  them  of  the  murder  of  the  friars.   Father  Cancer, 
disregarding  the  pleading  of  Father  Gregorio,  jumped  into 
the  water  and  went  up  the  hill  to  meet  the  Indians  and  his 
death.   The  ship  sailed  back  to  Vera  Cruz. 

In  the  Spring  of  1566,  Menendez  gave  his  attention  to 
inland  exploration.   He  sailed  up  the  Georgia  coast  where 
he  made  friends  with  the  Indians  of  Guale  and  tried  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity.   With  their  maize  crops 
ruined  because  of  an  eight-month  drought,  the  Indians 
begged  Menendez  to  pray  to  his  god  for  rain.   The  soldiers 
set  up  a  cross  and  the  chief  was  told  to  kiss  it  and  to 
pray  to  the  white  man's  god.   In  a  few  hours  afterward 
such  a  thunderstorm  came  that  all  the  Indians  wanted  to 
accept  Christianity  and  asked  that  some  of  the  Spaniards 
remain  with  them.^ 

Menendez  went  as  far  as  Santa  Helena  near  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina.  A  fort  was  built  there  which  the  Spanish 
called  San  Felipe. 

In  answer  to  the  plea  for  missionaries,  Philip  finally 
sent  a  group  of  three  Jesuit  priests.4  Their  mission  began 
in  disaster.  Father  Martinez  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
and  the  others  were  carried  by  Menendez  to  the  West  Indies. 


3.  Connor,  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  p.  179. 

4.  Bolton,  Spanish  Borderlands,  p.  153. 
Hanna,  Florida  Land  of  Change,  p.  45. 
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On  his  return  to  the  colony,  they  set  out  with  a  fleet  of 
sixteen  vessels  in  earnest  search  of  pirates  who  lurked  in 
the  Carribean  area  to  prey  on  the  treasure  fleets  when  they 
made  their  semi-annual  trips  to  Spain.   One  ship  sailed 
north  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  1567,  Menendez  made  his  plans  to  return  to  Spain. 
He  planned  an  extensive  war  on  Saturioua,  but  later  when 
Estebana  de  las  Alos,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  during 
his  absence,  tried  to  begin  the  war,  the  wily  Saturioua  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.   He  was  one  cacique  who  never  became 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  arrival  of  Menendez  in  Spain  was  the  cause  for 
great  rejoicing  to  his  family  and  friends.   He  was  received 
very  kindly  by  the  king  and  many  honors  were  awarded  to 
him.   His  portrait  was  painted  by  Titian  and  hung  in  the 
palace  galleries.   Partially  he  was  repaid  for  his  great 
personal  expenditures  for  the  St.  Augustine  colony,   ^he 
new  title  of  Governor  of  Cuba  was  conferred  upon  him. 
Menendez  gave  the  king  his  version  of  the  French  massacre 
about  which  he  had  made  a  written  report  two  years  before. 
He  reported  that  he  had  made  seven  settlements,  three  forts, 
four  pueblos,  and  five  blockhouses  on  the  coast  among  the 
friendly  Indians.   He  gave  account  of  the  fortifications  at 
St.  Augustine  and  of  the  four  deep  harbors  which  he  had 
found  and  some  twenty  others  that  he  had  explored.0 


5.   Connor,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  242. 
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Sailing  from  Spain  on  the  17th  of  March,  1568,  he 
arrived  shortly  after  De  Gourges'  tragic  visit  to  find  his 
garrisons  demoralized  and  suffering  for  supplies.  With  him 
he  had  brought  ten  Franciscan  monks  and  100  farmers  to  help 
supply  food  for  the  colony.0 

The  year  of  1570  kept  Menendez  occupied  with  his 
duties  as  Governor  of  Cuba.   Much  time  was  spent  in  patrol- 
ling the  Florida  coast  and  the  West  Indies  against  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  corsairs.   It  was  in  Havana  that  he 
learned  of  the  treachery  of  Don  Luis,  an  Indian  who  had  been 
sent  to  Spain  for  education  and  had  returned  to  the  colony. 
Don  Luis  had  offered  to  guide  a  group  of  missionaries  to 
his  native  province  of  Axacan  (Chesapeake  Bay  region)  where 
his  brother  was  the  cacique.   Their  progress  in  Christian- 
izing the  Indians  was  very  slow.  Don  Luis  deserted  them, 
and  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  all  cruelly  murdered  except  the 
one  junior  brother  who  escaped.   Some  of  them  were  killed 
at  the  altar  of  their  little  chapel  on  the  Rappahannock 
about  thirty  miles  from  Washington.  Menendez  sailed  in  the 
Spring  of  1571  to  punish  the  offenders.   Don  Luis  was  never 

found,  but  eight  Indians  were  hanged  for  their  part  in  the 

7 
atrocity.   This  ended  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  Florida. 

The  Jesuits  had  established  missions  at  St.  Augustine,  near 


6.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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Cape  Canaveral,  Tocobago  near  Tampa  Bay,  T'equesta  near 
Miami,  San  Mateo  on  the  St.  Johns,  and  San  Antonio  on  the 
west  coast  near  Charlotte  Harbor;  stretching  farther  north 
had  they  planted  one  at  Santa  Elena  (Port  Royal  Sound)  and 
Orista  on  the  Carolina  coast.   They  had  penetrated  Virginia 
as  far  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay.   Axacan  was  the  name  the 
Spanish  gave  to  the  Virginia  section. ° 

In  1572,  there  were  eight  married  residents  living  in 
St.  Augustine;  at  St.  Helena  there  were  forty-eight.   It 
was  in  this  year  that  Menendez  left  Florida  for  the  last 
time.   He  was  called  by  his  king  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  "an  invincible  armada"  that  Philip  was  assembling 
to  clear  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  coasts  of  pirates.   On  the 
very  day  that  Menendez  was  made  Captain-General  of  the 

armada  he  was  stricken  with  a  sudden  illness,  a  type  of 

q 

acute  indigestion.   One  Spanish  historian  suggests  poison.57 

He  died  on  September  17,  1574,  leaving  his  family  in  dire 
straits.   He  had  spent  his  fortune  and  some  thirty-two 
years  in  the  service  of  his  king  as  Captain-G-eneral  of 
royal  armadas.    The  most  able  seaman  of  his  tire;  he  had 
made  more  than  fifty  voyages  to  the  Indies.11  Rudiaz  says  , 


8.  Chatelaine,  The  Defenses  of  Spanish  Florida,  1563-1763, 

p.  122. 

9.  Connor,  op_.  clt. ,  p.  35. 

10.  Ibid. ,  p.  250. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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"Spain  has  been  ungrateful  to  this  man,  one  of  those  who 
conquered  the  most  fame  and  glory  for  her  in  the  course  of 
centuries. "^ 

Spain's  interest  in  Florida  waned  in  the  years  follow- 
ing Menendez's  death.   No  gold  or  silver  had  been  added  to 
the  king's  coffers;  instead  the  colony  was  a  constant  drain 
and  was  maintained  for  two  reasons  only:   to  protect  the 
treasure  fleets  sailing  twice  yearly  from  New  Spain,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  mission  stations  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians. 

Hernando  de  MIrando,  son-in-law  of  the  Adelantado,  was 
a  miserable  failure  as  his  successor.   After  the  Indian 
massacre  of  some  twenty-seven  soldiers  at  Santa  Elena,  he 
deserted  the  colony.   Pedro  Menendez  Marques  was  made 
acting  governor.   He  sailed  from  Havana  in  June  1577  to  find 
the  soldiers  at  the  fort  of  St.  Augustine  preparing  to 
leave.   The  next  year  Marques  was  made  governor,  and  for 
nine  years  his  administration  was  a  struggle  to  build  up 
the  colony  of  underfed,  underpaid  soldiers  and  to  contend 
with  the  growing  antagonism  of  the  Indians. 


12.   Ibid.,  p.  36-37,  quotes  Rudiaz,  La  Florida,  p.  228. 


CHAP^R  II 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE'S  A^ACK  ON  ST*  AUGUSTINE 

The  French  had  been  disposed  of  in  short  order,  but 
another  group,  more  tenacious  and  more  perservering,  had 
penetrated  territory  claimed  by  Spain.   On  August  17,  1585, 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colony  of  200  settlers  had  landed  on 

13 

Roanoke  Island.    Marques,  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of 

his  fort  at  St.  Augustine,  petitioned  the  king  for  help  to 
strengthen  his  defenses.   The  king  had  ordered  some  thirty 

royal  negro  slaves  to  be  sent  from  Havana.  Work  was 

14 

started  on  the  sixth  wooden  fort. 

This  was  not  finished  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  put  in 
his  appearance  at  St.  Augustine  with  his  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  heavy  fighting  ships,  nineteen  auxiliary  vessels, 

15 
and  more  than  2,000  men.    Governor  Marques  held  off  the 

fleet  for  two  days,  but  with  his  handful  of  soldiers,  the 

situation  was  hopeless.   For  four  days  the  English  sacked, 

pillaged,  and  finally  burned  the  town  to  the  ground.   The 

force  left  in  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  of  St. 


13.  Tyler,  L.  G.,  England  in  America,  The  American  Nation, 
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Augustine  fled  to  Port  San  Mateo.   Drake  took  ten  pieces  of 
artillery  which  had  been  placed  In  the  new,  partially-com- 
pleted fort,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  chest  with  10,000 
silver  ducats,  the  subsidy  money  for  the  soldiers  salaries,-^ 
The  Fleet  stopped  at  Santa  Elena,  but  other  than  taking 
clothes  and  food,  did  little  damage. 

Prom  three  negro  slaves  left  in  St.  Augustine  by  Drake 
we  learn  that  there  were  Portuguese  as  well  as  English  in 

the  armadaj  also  there  were  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 

17 
negro  slaves.    The  remnant  of  Raleigh's  colony  at  Roanoke 

was  rescued  by  Drake  and  carried  back  to  England, 

Drake  had  sailed  as  a  lad  with  the  slave  trader,  Sir 
John  Hawkins.   When  in  1567,  he  revisited  the  Indies,  he 
lost  all  his  ships  but  two  in  a  battle  with  the  Spanish. 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  tortured  by  the  Inquisition, 
Francis  Drake  was  in  one  of  the  two  boats  that  had  escaped. 
Three  years  afterward  he  set  out  to  seek  his  revenge  on  the 
Spanish.   He  was  extremely  successful  as  a  pirate.   The 
Pelican,  his  flagship,  had  "expert  musicians  and  rich 
furniture  and  all  the  vessels  for  the  table,  yea,  even 
many  of  the  cook-room  were  of  pure  silver. "18  For  his  con- 
quests, he  was  knighted  by  Elizabeth  who  wore  in  her  crown 


16.  Ibid. ,  p.  140. 

17.  Loc.  clt. 
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a  jewel  he  gave  to  her  as  a  present.19  While  piracy  was 
not  openly  condoned,  it  was  often  encouraged  by  the  English 
crown. 

Work  began  in  rebuilding  St.  Augustine  under  Marques1 
able  direction.   Some  help  came  to  the  colony  from  Havana. 
Governor  Marques  withdrew  the  garrison  from  St.  Helena  to 
add  to  the  small  group  at  St.  Augustine,   ^he  few  houses 
had  been  made  of  wood  with  dirt  floors  and  roofs  thatched 
with  palm  leaves,  Indian  fashion.   Now  the  houses  were  of 
a  better  construction.   Some  houses  had  tabby  walls,  a  mix- 
ture of  wood  and  mud  covered  over  with  lime.   The  flat 
roof  was  a  new  feature  also.    All  cooking  was  done  out- 
side; this  was  still  true  in  much  later  time. 

Marques,  like  his  uncle  before  him,  was  much  concerned 
about  Christianizing  the  Indian  population  of  Florida.   He 
petitioned  the  king  for  more  friars  to  be  sent  and  also 
that  their  salaries  be  taken  from  some  source  other  than 
that  of  the  subsidy  for  New  Spain  (New  Mexico)  by  which 
means  the  garrison  was  supported.   The  friars  received  the 
small  sum  of  three  reales  per  day  (approximately  37  cents), 
their  clothing,  and  four  pairs  of  shoes  yearly.21  The 
soldiers  received  the  same  amount  of  money  and  under  the 
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existing  rule  every  friar  took  the  place  of  a  soldier 
needed  to  fight  the  corsairs. 

Late  in  December  of  1586,  there  came  to  Florida, 
Father  Reinoso,  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  gentle,  tireless, 
and  of  great  vigor--characteristics  which  would  stand  him 

in  good  stead  in  the  wilds  where  he  was  to  labor.  With 

22 
him  were  twelve  other  Franciscans.    He  was  the  promoter 

of  missions  to  Florida.   Making  four  trips  between  1586 
and  1590,  he  brought  additional  priests  each  time. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Franciscans,  the  missions 
spread.   The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  characterized 
by  hard  work  and  self  sacrifice;   the  friars  lived  alone 
among  savages  whose  language  they  could  not  even  under- 
stand.  "It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  libraries  and  cathedrals 
in  Spain  to  the  tabby  houses  and  maize  patches  of  Florida."23 
Geiger  calls  the  period  between  1573-1595  the  "makeshift 
period."  Only  Father  Lopez  and  Corpa  saw  continuous 

service  until  1587.   The  missionaries  "were  here  one  day 

24 
and  gone  the  next."    There  was  always  the  conflict  in 

authority  between  the  church  and  state;  often  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  money  to  recruit  missionaries.   The  Commis- 
sary-General withdrew  some  friars  from  Florida  to  send  them 
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to  a  more  important  area  in  1592.   The  king  disapproved 
and  ordered  them  either  to  be  returned  or  others  sent  in 
their  place.   It  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  the 
new  group  came.^5 


25.   Ibid. ,  p.  58. 


CHAPTER  III 


FRANCISCANS  BEGIN  ^HEIR  LABORS 
WITH  ^HE  INDIANS 


When  in  1596,  Gonzalo  Mena  de  Canzo  became  governor, 
twenty-two  Indian  caciques  came  to  St.  Augustine  to  pay 
their  respects  and  to  receive  gifts.   The  Indians  were 
given  presents  "to  make  them  content,  and  to  attract  them 
to  the  service  of  G-od,  Our  Lord,  and  to  the  obedience  of 
the  King."    One  of  the  Indian  rulers,  a  woman,  Dona  Maria, 
later  married  a  Spaniard,  Clements  Vernal.   She  was  very 
friendly  to  the  Spanish,  giving  them  food  when  they  were 

in  distress.   Her  house  near  St.  Augustine  was  the  ren- 

07 
dezvous  of  the  Indians  when  they  came  to  the  town. 

The  Franciscans  had  their  headquarters  at  St.  Cather- 
ine's Island  in  the  Guale  province.   One  of  the  greatest 
conflicts  the  priests  had  in  their  teaching  was  to  combat 
with  witchcraft  and  polygamy.   Father  Corpa  had  rebuked 
Juanillo,  the  son  of  the  cacique,  for  having  more  than 
one  wife.  Don  Juanillo  had  been  baptized,  but  he  grew  angry 
at  the  Christian  teachings  and  gathered  a  band  of  pagan 
Indians  from  the  nearby  tribes  to  help  him  wipe  out  all 
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Christian  culture.   They  opened  the  door  of  Father  Corpa1 a 
house  and  found  him  at  prayer.  Without  warning,  they 
killed  him  with  a  stone  hatchet. %°     Reasoning  that  the 
punishment  for  many  crimes  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
for  the  one,  they  killed  five  friars  and  captured  Friar 
Francisco  de  Avila  and  kept  him  captive  until  he  was  set 
free  by  Governor  Canzo  when  he  led  an  expedition  to  punish 
the  Indians  for  their  massacres.   Some  of  the  offenders 
were  captured  and  hanged.   After  the  Guale  rebellion  the 
mission  movement  shifted  toward  the  western  part  of  the 
state.   By  1650,  missions  extended  all  the  way  to  Apalachee 

Bay.   There  was  a  station  at  San  Luis  near  present-day 

29 
Tallahassee.    It  was  suggested  to  the  crown  that  further 

colonization  of  the  interior  of  Georgia  be  made.   Canzo 

wanted  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Mexico  which  he  thought 

was  only  200  leagues  away.    Both  the  patents  of  Narvaez 

and  that  of  Menendez  had  included  those  lands.   The  request 

was  not  granted,  for  already  Florida  was  costing  the  crown 

48,000  ducats  annually,  and  no  returns  were  evident. 

After  Philip  III  came  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of 

his  father,  he  was  advised  by  his  counsellors  that  the  cost 
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of  maintaining  a  fort  in  St.  Augustine  far  exceeded  its 
value  as  a  defense  outpost.   Philip  even  considered  abandon- 
ing it  entirely.   He  ordered  Governor  Ybarra  to  reduce  the 
military  force  in  half.   It  was  suggested  that  the  Christian 
Indians  be  moved  to  Spain.  Ybarra  pled  very  earnestly  with 

the  king — moving  the  Indians  from  their  homes  would  be  an 

31 

injustice,  and  to  abandon  them  a  disgrace. 

The  conditions  in  St.  Augustine  were  at  the  breaking 
point  both  religiously  and  economically,  ybarra  told 
Philip  that  it  had  been  more  than  a  year  since  the  people 
had  heard  mass.   The  church  at  St.  Augustine  was  so  poor 

•so 

it  could  not  buy  a  candle.    The  force  could  scarcely  be 
reduced  since  there  were  only  150  soldiers  who  could  actually 
defend  the  fort;  some  of  them  were  sick  and  many  were  old. 

The  church  in  Florida  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cuba.   Only  twice  did  the  head  of  the  church  come 
to  visit.   Bishop  Altamirano,  in  1606,  spent  three  months 
going  from  place  to  place  in  the  Indian  Mission  regions. 
Some  2,074  Indians  and  370  whites  were  confirmed  during 
his  stay.33 

In  1614,  the  Franciscan  commissary-general  Ore  visited 
Florida.  Before  leaving  Spain  he  had  visited  G-arcilaso  de 
la  Vega  (The  Inca),  who  had  given  him  his  history  of  Florida 
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about  the  travels  of  De  Soto.   Two  years  later  he  came 
again.   The  question  of  extending  missions  into  the 
Apalachee  country  was  paramount.  Like  the  other  religious* 
he  believed  that  a  colony  of  Spanish  settlers  was  advis- 
able.  Trade  benefits  were  suggested  if  colony  and  fort 
were  established. 

One  of  Spain's  chief  failures  was  its  negligence  in 
providing  adequate  defense  for  St.  Augustine.   The  wooden 
fort  was  practically  falling  down.   Indian  laborers  had 
been  conscripted  to  work  on  the  fort.   This  led  to  rebellion 
and  the  governor  ordered  them  put  to  death,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  priests.   This  helped  weaken  the  relations 
with  the  Indians.   Another  cause  of  discontent  among  the 
troops  was  the  slowness  in  the  paying  of  the  subsidy.   In 
1668,  eight  annual  installments  were  due  and  unpaid.34 

in  1668,  when  the  English  pirate  Searles  entered  the 
city  unexpectedly,  at  midnight,  there  were  only  about  130 
able-bodied  men  in  all  Florida.   The  pirates  had  comman- 
deered a  pilot  boat  and  were  on  the  city  streets  before 
the  alarm  was  given.   After  sixty  Spaniards  were  killed, 
the  pirates  left  promising  to  return  soon  and  take  over 
the  city.35 

This  attack  helped  to  prove  to  the  king  the  dire 
necessity  of  the  troops  at  St.  Augustine  and  the  importance 
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of  stronger  fortifications.   In  the  year  following  the 
attack  by  Searles,  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  agreed  to  send 
more  men  to  the  fort  and  to  make  available  12,000  pesos  for 
the  construction  of  a  stone  fort.   The  governor  of  Florida 
went  to  Vera  Cruz  in  person  to  receive  the  money.    Indians 
from  the  nearby  provinces  were  to  begin  work  on  the  project. 
On  October  2,  1672,  ceremonies  were  held  as  the  work  began, 
which  was  to  last  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

The  English  were  making  steady  gains  in  adjoining 
Spanish  territory.   The  Jamestown  settlement  was  followed 
by  the  one  at  Charleston  in  1670.   Spain  was  now  engaged  in 
war  in  Europe  and  had  to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  1670  which 
set  the  boundary  line  between  the  Carolinas  and  Florida 
on  "a  line  running  due  west  from  a  point  in  Port  Royal 
Sound  near  the  site  of  Old  Santa  Elena."37  For  the  first 
time  Florida  had  been  limited  as  to  its  northern  border. 

When  Bishop  Calderon  paid  Florida  a  visit  in  1674,  he 
found  some  300  Spaniards  living  in  St.  Augustine.   For 
eight  months  he  traveled  over  the  mission  fields.  There 
were  twenty-four  missions  of  Christian  Indians  within 
ninety-eight  miles  of  St.  Augustine;  eleven  in  the  Timucua 
province  and  thirteen  in  Apalachee.   He  administered  "the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  13,152  of  them;  and  while  he 
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had  discovered  certain  lingering  manifestations  of  their 
former  pagan  lives,  he  was  inclined  to  feel  that,  generally 

speaking,  progress  had  been  made  by  the  church  in  saving 

38 
these  children  of  the  wilderness." 

Work  on  a  sea  wall  began  in  1691.   The  Coquina  Rock 
was  cut  from  a  quarry  on  Anatasia  Island.  For  sixty  years 
the  Apalachee  Indians  had  been  forced  into  compulsory 
labor  on  the  fortifications  of  St.  Augustine.39  In  1699, 
the  total  cost  amounted  to  50,008  pesos  and  the  work  was 
not  yet  finished. w  The  Indian  chieftains  asked  that  they 
might  be  relieved  of  their  labor.   Their  request  was 
granted  "until  such  time  as  they  were  needed  again." 

Jonathon  Dickinson,  a  Quaker,  shipwrecked  near  Cape 
Cavaneral,  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  1698,  described 
his  experiences  with  the  fierce  Ais  Indians  and  of  his 
remarkable  delivery  from  these  savages.  Finally  when  his 
little  party  reached  St.  Augustine,  the  Spanish  governor 
was  very  kind  to  the  refugees,  taking  them  into  his  own 
house.   Leaving  St.  Augustine,  they  came  to  an  Indian  town 
called  Sta  Cruce.   The  Indian  war  house  in  which  they  were 
quartered  was  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter  built  around 
sixteen  squares.   On  each  square  was  a  cabin  large  enough 
for  two  people.   The  top  had  a  square  opening  about  fifteen 
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41 
feet  in  dimensions.  A  In  this  town  there  was  a  mission 

station  with  "a  large  house  to  worship  in  with  three 

bells."   The  friar  came  to  visit  them  and  friendly  Indians 

brought  food  of  boiled  corn,  peas,  and  caseena  drink 

which  the  Indians  dearly  loved.42  At  the  town  of  St.  Marys, 

he  mentions  the  school  where  the  Indian  boys  were  taught 

by  the  friar  in  the  church. 


41.  Dickinson,  Jonathon,  God' s  Protecting  Providence,  p.  87. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  88. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANDRES  DE  ARRIOLA  AT  PEN3AC0LA 

While  the  Spanish  colony  at  St.  Augustine  was 
struggling  to  keep  alive,  the  French  as  well  as  the  English 
were  making  discoveries  and  planting  settlements.   The 
founding  of  the  colony  of  Quebec  and  the  explorations  of 
Joliet,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle  again  caused  Spain  to 
attempt  a  settlement  near  the  Mississippi  which  she  con- 
sidered rightly  hers.   In  1692,  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
sent  an  expedition  to  explore  the  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.   In  1696,  when  the  Spanish  learned  that  the  French 
were  planning  a  colony  on  the  Gulf,  Andre  de  Arriola  was 
sent  with  more  than  300  colonists  to  stake  out  Spain's 
claim.   He  arrived  at  Pensacola  in  November,  1698,  and 
established  a  fort  which  he  named  San  Carlos  for  Charles  II 
of  Spain. 

In  January,  the  French  fleet  appeared.   The  commander 
asked  permission  to  enter  the  harbor  to  obtain  water  and 
wood.   The  request  was  refused;  and  a  few  months  afterward, 
a  hurricane  destroyed  the  French  settlement.   In  1702,  the 
French  returned  under  the  leadership  of  D' Iberville  and 
founded  the  town  of  Mobile.   In  1718,  New  Orleans  was 
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founded.   For  a  while  the  relations  were  of  a  friendly 
nature,  but  when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  Prance, 
the  French,  led  by  Beinvllle  from  New  Orleans,  attacked 
Pensacola  in  1719,  and  burned  Fort  Carlos  and  destroyed 
the  town.   Soon  Spain  and  France  made  peace  and  Pensacola 
was  ordered  returned  to  its  former  owner.   It  was  not  until 
1723  that  this  was  carried  out.   The  town  was  rebuilt  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island  in  the  bay.43 


43.   Hanna,  Katherine  Abbey,  Florida  Land  of  Change,  p.  70. 


CHAPTER  V 

ENGLISH  ATTEMPTS  TO  CAPTURE  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

1.   GOVERNOR  MOORE'S  ATTACK 

The  Carolina  Colony  on  the  north  constantly  harassed 
the  settlement  of  St.  Augustine.   mhe  Indians  were  supplied 
with  firearms,  and  seeds  of  rebellion  were  sown  among  the 
friendly  Indians.   Infiltration  of  English  settlers  into 
the  Spanish  colony  aided  the  smuggling  of  English  goods 
that  went  on  continuously  in  St.  Augustine. 

Spain  and  England  were  at  war  when  Governor  Moore  of 
South  Carolina  led  600  militia  and  the  same  number  of 
Indian  allies  against  St.  Augustine.   Colonel  Robert  Daniels 
led  the  land  force;  Governor  Moore  led  the  attack  from  the 
sea.   The  people  of  the  town  sought  refuge  in  Fort  San 
Marcos.   Colonel  Daniels  had  captured  a  small  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  and  another  at  the  St.  Marys 
on  his  way  to  St.  Augustine.   There  was  little  resistance 
as  the  town  was  practically  deserted. 

Governor  Moore  came  ashore  the  next  day  and  for  two 
months  the  English  held  the  city  but  were  unable  to  take 
the  huge  stone  fortress  as  they  lacked  the  necessary  heavy 
artillery.  A  boat  was  sent  to  Jamaica  for  aid.   Finally, 
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Colonel  Daniels  was  sent  for  help,  but  while  he  was  gone, 
two  Spanish  ships  came  into  the  harbor  and  frightened 
Governor  Moore  away.  Much  booty  had  been  captured  and  the 
town  destroyed.   As  Colonel  Daniels  was  returning  from 
Jamaica  with  munitions,  his  boat  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards.   Governor  Moore  returned  to  Carolina  overland 
with  a  casualty  list  of  only  two  men.  4 

The  people  in  the  Carolina  province  were  much  chagrined 
at  his  failure  and  disgruntled  at  the  cost  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition.   The  people  of  St.  Augustine  were 
sorrowful  oyer  their  burned  homes,  but  happy  that  their 
stone  fort  withstood  the  enemy.   To  atone  for  his  bitter 
defeat,  in  1703,  Governor  Moore,  though  no  longer  governor, 
destroyed  some  thirteen  missions  in  Apalachee  and  the 
western  Tlmucua  regions.45  The  garrison  at  San  Luis  fell 
to  the  English.   Hundreds  of  mission  Indians  were  carried 

with  them  as  they  withdrew.   Some  were  made  slaves  and 

46 
others  settled  along  the  Savannah  River.    Hundreds  of 

Christian  Indians  fled  to  St.  Augustine  after  the  attacks 

on  their  villages  left  them  without  food,  clothing,  or 

shelter,  thus  adding  to  the  strain  of  the  colony1 s  meager 

47 
resources.    The  Yemmassee  revolt  in  Carolina,  in  1715, 

added  even  more  refugees. 


44.  Brown,  George  M.,  Ponce  de  Leon  Land  and  Florida  War 

Record,  p.  55-57. 

45.  Chatelaine,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  78. 

46.  Hanna,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  64. 

47.  Chatelaine,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  79. 
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As  early  as  1685,  Governor  Cabrera  had  felt  that  the 
missions  were  losing  ground.   Some  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
Indians  had  been  sold  into  slavery  by  the  English. 48  The 
raids  by  Governor  Moore  and  his  followers  practically 
finished  them.   The  Pranci scans  had  reached  their  maximum 
number,  in  1655,  when  there  were  some  seventy  friars 
attached  to  the  Florida  missions.   At  its  greatest  strength 
the  Franciscans  counted  some  25,000  converts."  But,  in 
1737,  there  were  only  twenty-four  Franciscans  In  Florida 
and  most  of  them  in  the  St.  Augustine  area. 

As  to  the  lasting  effect  of  the  missions  of  the 

Indians,  who  can  say?  One  Spanish  official  said, 

Since  the  year  1528,  when  Panfilo  de  Narvaez 
first  set  foot  on  the  coast  of  Florida  with 
about  800  men  and  a  number  of  missionaries 
there  has  never  been  a  single  instance  of  a 
Florida  Indian  being  genuinely  converted  and 
remaining  steadfast  in  the  Catholic  religion 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 50 

An  English  writer  during  England' s  occupation  was  of 

a  different  opinion.   He  found  many  Aluchua  Indians  wearing 

crucifixes  and  believed  that  they  had  accepted  both  Spanish 

51 

religion  and  Spanish  culture.  A 


48.  Ibid.,  p.  160,  note  23. 

49.  Ibid.,  p.  122,  note  12. 

50.  Whitaker,  Arthur,  (editor  and  translator),  Documents 

Relating  to  the  Commercial  Policy  of  Spain  in  the 
Floridas,  p.  81. 

51.  Siebert,  Wilbur  Henry,  Loyalists  in  East  Florida, 

Vol.  I,  p.  10. 
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2.   OGLETHORPE'S  SEIGE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

In  1733,  the  colony  of  Georgia  had  been  settled  by  the 
English  under  the  leadership  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  of  1736,  he  had  built  forts  at  St. 
Simons,  San  Juan,  Amelia,  and  on  other  islands  where  Fran- 
ciscan missions  had  stood.   Oglethorpe  tried  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  Spanish  that  these  forts  were  for  their  mutual 
protection  against  the  Indians. 

When  the  Spanish  sent  a  messenger  to  Frederica  on  St. 
Simons  Island  to  demand  that  the  English  leave  Georgia, 
Oglethorpe  went  to  London  to  ask  parliament  to  give  him  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.   At  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  War,  the 
British  secured  the  right  (through  a  section  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht)  to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  with  slaves  and 
to  send  stipulated  amounts  of  merchandise  into  Spanish 
ports. 52  £S  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  traders  to  the 
specified  amounts,  smuggling  ran  rife.   An  Englishman, 
Thomas  Jenkins,  caught  for  smuggling,  had  both  ears  cut 
off.  He  was  told  by  the  Spanish  to  show  them  to  his  king, 
Jenkins  appeared  before  the  Parliament  to  prove  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Spaniards  and  to  report  some  fifty-two 
British  ships  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Spanish.   This 


52.   Coulter,  op.  cit. ,  p.  41. 
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is  called  the  War  of  Jenkin's  Ear  and  is  only  a  phase  of 
the  trouble  Spain  was  having  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at 
that  time. 

The  Spaniards  acted  first,  attacking  the  band  of 
Highlanders  at  Amelia  Island.   They  killed  two  of  them.53 
Oglethorpe  captured  the  two  Spanish  forts  on  the  St.  Johns 
just  above  St.  Augustine.   This  cut  the  Spanish  connections 
with  their  settlements  in  western  Florida. 

Oglethorpe  was  now  in  command  of  both  the  Carolina 

and  Georgia  forces.   With  900  regular  troops  and  some  1,000 

Indians  he  began  his  invasion.   The  land  troops  were  under 

the  command  of  Colonel  Vander  Duesen  of  South  Carolina. 

Oglethorpe  took  his  forces  by  water.   They  were  to  meet  at 

the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns.   Colonel  Vander  Duesen' s  troops 

came  to  Port  Mosa  and  after  a  severe  battle  this  fort  was 

captured.   The  fort  was  at  the  head  of  Mosa  Creek  which  could 

be  navigated  by  small  vessels  all  the  way  to  St.  Augustine 

and  was  an  important  lookout  for  the  Spanish.   It  had  been 

built  to  take  care  of  the  runaway  slaves  from  the  English 

colonies.   The  negroes  had  a  company  of  their  own  and  had 

their  homes  and  little  plots  of  ground  in  the  village  ad- 

54 


joining  the  fort, 


53.  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

54.  Chatelaine,  op_.  cit.,  p.  167,  note  87. 
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The  residents  of  St.  Augustine  having  been  previously 
warned  had  retreated  behind  the  thick  coquina  wall  of  San 
Marcos  to  await  the  attack  of  Oglethorpe's  men.   The  small 
ships  in  the  bay  helped  prevent  the  English  ships  from 
doing  much  damage.   The  Spanish  forces  were  approximately 
850  strong  and  additional  reinforcements  came  from  Havana 
on  June  25.   A  raiding  party  from  San  Marcos  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  attacked  the  small  band  of  Highlanders 
left  at  Port  Mosa.   The  leader,  Colonel  Palmer,  was  killed 
and  twenty  Highlanders  were  taken  prisoner. 

The  entire  siege  lasted  until  the  middle  of  July  when 
the  Florida  heat  and  disease  caused  Oglethorpe  to  give  up. 
Very  little  damage  had  been  done  to  the  fort  from  the  guns 
on  the  ships.  Bickering  between  the  Georgia  and  Carolina 
forces  added  further  indignity  to  the  defeat,  as  each  side 
accused  the  other  of  incompetence. 

The  Spanish,  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  defenses 
were  equal  to  their  needs,  began  to  launch  out  in  the 
Carribean.   Thirty  English  vessels  were  captured  and  attacks 
made  on  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  plantations.   In  1742, 
Spain  planned  a  counter  attack  on  Georgia.   This  was  the 
largest  force  that  she  had  marshalled  in  her  two  hundred 
years  of  occupation.   Some  fifty-six  vessels  carried  7,000 
to  8,000  men  who  prepared  to  land  on  St.  Simon's  Island, 
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off  the  Georgia  coast.  °  There  on  July  7,  1742,  the 
Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  occured.   The  English  had  ambushed 
and  killed  some  200  Spaniards,  and,  although  outnumbering 
the  English  about  fifteen  to  one,  the  Spanish  decided  to 
leave.   Their  forces  were  made  up  of  a  mixed  group  of 
regulars,  volunteers,  Indians,  and  negroes;  and  they  feared 
that  reinforcements  would  strengthen  Oglethorpe's  position. 

The  following  year  when  Oglethorpe  tried  again  to 
capture  St.  Augustine,  the  Spanish  ignored  his  attempt  to 
stir  up  a  fight.   He  left;  never  again  did  he  molest 
Florida. 


55.   Ibid.,  p.  165,  note  68. 
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For  Further  Study 


Loyola  and  the  Jesuit  Order 

Monasteries 

Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 

Fort  San  Marcos 

Sir  Walter  Raliegh 

The  Lost  Colony 

English  Colonies  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

War  of  Jenkin's  Ear 

Write  to  Florida  State  Park  Service,  Tallahassee,  for  in- 
formation pertaining  to  Indian  mission  ruins  and  arche- 
ological  explorations. 


Questions 

Why  did  the  Jesuits  leave  Florida? 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Franciscans  were  successful?  Why? 

Describe  Sir  Francis  Drake1 s  attack  on  St.  Augustine. 

Name  two  English  attacks.  Why  did  they  fail? 

What  group  was  made  to  work  on  the  defenses  of  St.  Augustine? 

Tell  of  the  building  of  the  Fort  San  Marcos.  Find  pictures 
of  the  fort  to  bring  for  the  bulletin  board. 
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NOTE 

The  study  of  the  British  occupation  and  of  the 
second  Spanish  period  will  be  covered  in  the  second 
part  of  this  study. 
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